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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF PERUVIAN AND 
MEXICAN GUANO. 


Our attention has been recently called 
to an article on the above subject, in one of 
the larger city papers, with the request that 
we should correct some of its absurdities. 
Had it been admitted as an advertisement, 
(in which character it should only have ap- 
peared,) any notice ofits misstated facts and 
flippant deductions would have been equally 
superfluous, as to have to criticised the ab- 
surdest of the thousand and one nostrums 
daily puffed through the columns of our pa- 
pers. Or had we agricultural schools and col- 
leges, with which to imbue the minds of our 
youth with the elementary principles of agri- 
cultural chemistry and science, such notice 
would be unnecessary ; for the specious state- 
ments and inferences of the writer are as 
transparent to the veriest tyro as the most 
open spider’s web. Yet there are some 
who might be misled by just such articles, 
and we therefore shall make a brief correc- 
tion of this and similar leading errors. 

But in the outset, and for the sake of 
avoiding what might be deemed a one-sided 
or partisan view, we are ready to acknow- 
ledge some value in Mexican guano as a fer- 
tilizer. Like the African and Patagonian, it 
has a certain, but by no means a uniform or 
constant value, as the Peruvian, from the 
fact that each of these are exposed to 
drenching rains, which dissolve and wash 
out more or less of the most important and 
fertilizing soluble materials ; while the Peru- 
vian, never having been thus exposed, al- 
ways presents a uniform quality, and that by 
far the highest of any of the general fertil- 
izers. It is the effort to exalt the value of 
Mexican guano, far beyond its merits, to un- 
dervalue the Peruvian, and what is of infin- 
itely more consequence, “ to remove the an- 
cient landmarks,” by the attempt to foist 
wrong principles on the community, and in- 
culcate their adoption it is this effort that we 
most deprecate and shall ever be ready to 
eombat. 

That we may do no injustice to the writer 
alluded to, we shall quote the most import- 
ant points from his article, and on which he 
evidently relies to proye that “ the Peruvian 


guano, from the Chincha Islands, can not be 
worth more than one-third as much as the 
Mexican, even if the poisonous ammonia 
which the Peruvian contains, could be 
leached or washed away before it comes in 
contact to kill the corn, roots, stems, and 
leaves of valuable crops.” 

He quotes Dr. Ure, on ammonia, to prove 
that “ an animal plunged in it speedily dies,” 
and the Dispensary, to show that 
“jit is irrespirable, the glottis closing spas- 
modically when the attempt is made to 
breathe it.” ‘ Like arsenic and other poi- 
sons, it is sometimes administered in small 
doses ; and, in extraerdinary cases, when 
taken in the form of aqua ammonia, largely 
diluted with water, it is given to the extent 
of ten to thirty drops; when swallowed in 
an over dose, its effects are those of a cor- 
rosive poison.” 


Again, “ Plants encounter ammonia from 
Peruvian guano, in the formof soluble saline 
compounds, mostlycarbonate. Liebig says: 
‘It has been observed that where a soil is 
too highly impregnated with soluble saline 
materials, these are separated upon the sur- 
face of the leaves. In consequence of these 
exudations the plant sickens, its organic ac- 
tivity decreases, its growth is disturbed, and 
if this state continues long, the plant dies.” 


And passing from the theoretical to the 
practical, he quotes : 
‘“‘ Seth Raynor, Esq., of Manorville, L. I., in 
his letter giving his experience with their 
ammonical guano, says: ‘ One table spoon- 
ful applied to a hill of corn is quite enough, 
and that requires to be put in some six 
inches from the seed; otherwise it will kill 
it. Some have lost acres by putting their 
corn on that little quantity..—(Peruvian 
government pamphlet, page 90.) The tes- 
timony on this point from practical planters, 
was so overwhelming that the compiler of 
the Peruvian government treatise was coli- 
strained to say of their poisonous ammoni- 
acal compound, ‘ never put guano (Peruvian) 
in the hill with corn, no matter if covered 
two or three inches deep, fer the roots will 
be certain to find it; and so sure-as the 
touch the guano, so caustic is it, that it wi 
certainly kill the corn, The same with 
peas, beans, melon vines, and, in fact most 
vegetable crops.’ ” 


Would any one believe that, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, a tolerably 
clever writer would sit down, deliberately, 
and by such specious statements as the 
above, attempt to prove that ammonia—so 


‘generally acknowledged by all intelligent 


writers as one of the most powerful aids to 
luxuriate vegetation hitherto known, and 
which is so abundantly supplied to it from 
Peruvian guano—that this invaluable fertili- 
zer is Only a poison to plants? The veriest 





clod-hoppér who has ever tried a handful of 
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it, would laugh him in the face if asserted 
in his presence. That it is destructive to an- 
imal and vegetable life, if used to excess, no 
one doubts, but it is in the proper use, not the 
abuse, that we contend it is beneficial. Is 
any one of the constituents of plants less 
injurious, when applied in improper quan- 
tity or proportion? Is caustic potash, or 
soda, quick-lime, or undiluted sulphuric acid ? 
Is not corn an appropriate food for horses 
and oxen? Yet how many of each have 
been killed by eating it in immoderate quan- 
tities—yes, and so harmless a thing as 
green clover, too. To such absurdities we 
are almost ashamed to reply. 

The writer rapidly passes from the nega- 
tive to the positive ; from the injurious prop- 
erties of the Peruvian to the valuable quali- 
ties of the Mexican, and here, like many other 
champions, his zeal has outrun his discre- 
tion ; he has decidedly overstated his case. 

He says: “ Phosphate oflime, the great 
universal food for plants, constitutes 69 per 
cent of the gross weight of Mexican guano, 
and about 24 per cent of the gross weight of 
Peruvian guano. In other words, the Mexi- 
can guano contains, in round numbers, three 
times as much phosphate of lime as the Peru 
vian. Now, if ‘ phosphate of limeis the. 
valuable ingredient in guano of any kind,’ 
then clearly the Mexican guano is worth 
three times as much as the Peruvian guano — 
for agricultural purposes.” 

Would any one, not determined 6n carry- 
ing his point at the expense of all reason, 
presume to state the average proportion of 
“ phosphate of lime in Mexican guano at 69 
per cent ofits gross weight,” (we don’t know 
the use of the term gross as here used, ex- 
cept to show the gross absurdity of the writer,) 
when reliable analysis gives the average of the 
same substance in bones, at 50 to 56 per cent. 
only ? ‘That is, Mexican guano contains from 
13 to 19 per cent more of phosphate of lime 
than pure bones! Credat Judeus. It is 
true that bones may sometimes contain a 
greater proportion than is above stated, un- 
der peculiar circumstances, as when freed 
from all animal matter, (oil, fat, gelatine, tis- 
sue, &c.,) which is about 33 per cent of its - 
entire weight, but we are now speaking of 
the average composition of bones in their 
naturalstate. Andif this statement were true, 
it would again prove too strong for his object, 
as pure bone-dust can be had for‘agricultural 
purposes at about twenty dollars per ton: 
while our disinterested commercial’ writer. 
modestly asks twice the sum, for what he ac- 
knowledges, after an excessive over state- — 
ment, does not contain 20 per cent more of 





this “ universal food for plants,” He has 











jumped too far at this bound, and if we must 
give up Peruvian guano because it contains 
too little phosphate of lime, we must take up 
with ground bones, because they afford it a 
great deal cheaper than it is to be had in the 


Mexican. ; 
Let us again consult our logical mentor. 


He says: 
“ Liebig and others have supposed, from 
synthesis only, that plants, by decomposing 
the ammonia always floating in the atmos- 
phere and in the rain water, could, and do 
get all the nitrogen they require from that 
inexhaustable source : no one doubts they 
get all their carbon from the carbonic acid of 
the atmosphere, and, synthetically, some 
suppose that they get the nitrogen in the 
same way. Now plants living in an atmos- 
phere four-fifths of whose bulk is pure nitro- 
gen, may sympathetically be supposed to 
take their nitrogen from such a convenient, 
wholesome source, without putting them- 
selves to the trouble of decomposing the 
noxious, poisonous ammonia, which in small 
portions pervades all porous matter, as well 
as the pores of plants and the atmosphere 
By much practice and careful synthesis, we 
might suggest another very convenient and 
inexhaustable source of nitrogen, but having 
no desire to announce a new era in agricul- 
tural chemistry, we prefer to take the highest 
known authorities on that subject; they all 
agree that the atmosphere, either by its prin- 
cipal constituent, or by the ammonia floating 
in it, can and does always furnish an abund- 
ant supply of nitrogen to all classes of vege- 
tation. If that theory is true, then surely 
the nitrogen and the ammonia of Peruvian 
guano are worthless—worth less than noth- 
ing for any agricultural purpose, unless it 
could be applied-to poison and destroy the 
Canada thistle, the army and grubworm, 
that are almost as obnoxious as ammonia 
itself.” 

The non sequitur deductions of this tyro, 
strongly remind one of Shakspeare’s youth- 
ful pasquinade, which secured for him a 
temporary exile, through the influence of the 
donghty Knight Sir Thomas Lucy, whom he 
so lavishly lampooned. 


“vy lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
7 Lucy is lowsie whatever befall it.” 


On the same principle,if we will allow the 
writer all his assumed facts to be facts, and 
all his conclusions to be legitimate, then we 
may reasonably allow the result at which he 
arrives in the close of his article, yiz.,‘ that 
Peruvian guano can not be worth more than 
$14 per ton, while the Mexican can be had 
in all the Atlantic cities at $40.” Yet intelli- 
gent and observing men who have used and 
carefully noted the effects of both for years, 
will continue to buy Peruvian at $50, while 
Mexican is a drug at $20. 

We might here drop this subject, and, so 
far as the article referred to is concerned, 
we deem it finished; buf as our object is 
truth and the inculeation of important and 
reliable principles, we shall pursue the sub- 
ject somewhat further in rebutting or quali- 
fying some of the dicta of Liebig, which have 
been here profusely quoted, and we must be- 
lieve in this instance at least, with the express 
design of perpetuating error. 





Sixty Years Aco.—On Christmas Day, 
1794, the ship Betsey, 190 tons, was launched 
in Salem; thermometer 80 dégrees at noon. 
The grease'ran down on the ways, and men 
and boys indulged in swimming, as in sum- 
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THE “PATTON” STOCK. 
ed» Dis 

Tuenre is a harmless, conceited little man 
down East—we really don’t want to hurt 
him—a sort of Dugald Dalgetty, in a 
small way, of the agricultural press, who, 
when his pond has run out in one paper, 
goes over to another ; and of late has turned 
up in the Boston Cultivator. In his farm 
stock discussions he has always had a special 
sympathy and admiration for bastardy in 
cattle-breeding. He believes the best Short 
Horns were made by Charles Colling’s cross 
of a Galloway bull on a Teeswater cow— 
(we wonder he don’t recommend another 
Scotch cross to Mr. Thorne, and to Messrs. 
Morris and Becar, on their magnificent Duch- 
esses, for further improvement!) and that 
the best milkers in all creation were pro- 
duced from something or other of which’no 
body can tell the parentage. He has had 
the reputation of the ‘““Oakes” cow under 
his special protection for several years past, 
and now espouses the marvelous merits of 
the “ Pattons *—fast becoming oblivious in 
Kentucky, the only State where they ever 
had any particular credit, and lost what lit- 
tle they had of that as soon as the Short 
Horns were discovered on this side the At- 
lantic. 

A rather playful account that we gave of 
a Patton cow at the late Springfield Cattle 
Show, in Ohio, has newly excited the ire of 
this editorial cousin of the Bourbons—(if we 
may be allowed to give relationship of the 
very small to the large,) who never forgot 
an old thing, and never learned a new one— 
and he comes out the freshly burnished 
champion of the Pattons, on hearsay, of 
course, as is his wont—for he does not pre- 
tend to say, that he ever saw a regular Pat- 
ton in his life, any more than he ever did one 
of the contemptible scraggy little Irish moun- 
tain “ Kerry’s,” on the value of which, to 
improve our American daries, he so flip- 
pantly held forth a while ago to the Boston 
public ! 
And what is the evidence produced by this 
redoubtable champion, to support the supe- 
rior qualities of the Patton’s? Why this: 
A grandson of Old Mr. Patton says, that his 
father and two others bought a “‘ dark red or 
brindle ” bull in Virginia, called “ Pluto,” of 
a Mr. Miller, “ who was an importer of cat- 
tle”; but he does not say whether Pluto was 
imported or not. ‘ He was bred upon cows 
got by the Patton bull ‘ Mars,’ ” and they 
produced stock that has rarely been excelled 
in all the essential qualities of the cow kind. 
Great milkers—the dest in Kentucky—they 
were, too; ‘little inferior in point of form 
to the most approved stock of the present 
day, and of the greatest size.” 
Doctor Martin, of Kentucky, is also in- 
voked as testimony, who said “ they were 
fine boned, came early to maturity, and fat- 
tened kindly, and were extraordinary milk- 
ers, but injured by the introduction of bad 
bulls.” “Were these “ bad” bulls Pattons 2? 
This evidence of the “ grandson” is of a 
piece with the story which every body has 
to tell about a particularly good kind of ap- 
ple, pear, or peach that grew in their grand- 
father’s orchard; which they are prone to 
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describe with all the, gusto of a hungry 
school-boy, but which, if laid before them 
now, would probably turn out a very differ- 
ent sort of thing; and, as to Dr. Martin’s 
testimony, it may have been according to 
his youthful recollection. The best com- 
mentary on the Doctor’s opinion of the Pat- 
ton is, that he does not breed them. He 
breeds Short Horns. But neither the emi- 
nent qualities of the chieftain of the lower re- 
gions, nor the God of War, in the similitude 
of the aforesaid bulls—* Pluto” and “ Mars” 
—have been able to save the virtues of the 
Pattons in the good opinion of the Kentucky 
cattle-breeders of the present day. 

For ourselves, we have a fashion of believ- 
ing the testimony of our own eyes, and our 
own ears, when objects and sounds are 
brought within sight and hearing ; and some: 
times make up an opinion through such evi- 
dences in preference to the hearsay of oth- 
ers—to whom our learned little friend most 
generally adverts. Now, at the late Spring- 
field Show, there were, in addition to the 
aforesaid Patton cow, of whose feats at the 
pail we discoursed in a late number of this 
paper, some six or eight Patton bullocks, 
exhibited as fat and as working cattle; and 
having heard much of this stock in days 
gone by, as well as seen them elsewhere, 
we took pains to examine them in company 
with eight or ten eminent Kentucky and Ohio 
cattle-breeders and graziers, who have béen 
familiar with them ever since they knew any 
thing about cattle, and years ago bred them 
and fed them for market. The opinion and 
sound judgment of those gentlemen, regard- 
ing cattle, will not be questidned in Ken- 
tucky, or elsewhere ; and without a dissent- 
ing voice, so far as we heard them—and 
their opinions were given freely—they pro- 
nounced these cattle fair specimens of the 
Patton stock,-as originally introduced and 
bred in Kentucky. They. represented them 
as being large, coarse animals, great con- 
sumers, slow in getting to maturity, requir- 
ing six to nine years, (while a Short Horn is 
fully ripe at four,) with a large -proportion 
of offal, like the cattle then before us. The 
cows were occasionally great milkers, (with 
high feed,) and their milk generally of infe- 
rior quality. Compared with Short Horns, 
or their crosses on the common catile. they 
were every way inferior, as a profitable 
beast. Our own previous and present opin- 
ions of the Pattons were thus sustained, in 
every particular. 

All wé have to say to the little writer in 
the Boston Cultivator is, not to take a word 
here, and a sentence there, out of our story, 
and twist, and pervert, and falsify it to his 
own liking, as he has done, and then make 
his own small comments upon it; but if he 
has any thing at all to do with it, put down 
what we do say, consecutively, and’ then 
pursue such course of remark as he chooses. 
Weshan’t hold him to any particular account 
ability.. 

To do Mr. Brock and his cow justice, we 
here give his own account. L. F. A. 


THE BANNER MILK COW. 
Wi tow Farm, west of New Petersburg, O., } 
November 16, 1854. | 


Tuos. Brown, Esq., Editor of Ohio Farmer: 








At your request, and in the fulfilment of 
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promises made other agricultural friends of 
some half dozen States, I present you for 
publication, the following statement of the 
banner milk cow of the Union! honored with 
first premiums at our State and National 
Fairs in October last. 

“Madame Giantess” is a thorough bred 
cow, of the Patton and Short Horn cross, an 
orange red and white, variegated with clus- 
ters of beautiful spots on the back, resem- 
bling the English grape. Her horns are 
symmetrically fine, with a slight inclination 
upward. Age 7 years ; weight in the last 
fifteen months, owing to condition, from 
1,600 to 2,000 pounds! 

Milk and Butter Record.—In June, 1854, in 
ten successive days, Giantess gave 768 lbs. 
of milk, her calf then 44 months old, 26 lbs. 
making a pound of butter. In May she gave 
on the average, being grain fed and let to 
grass, 88 lbs. of milk per day. On one occa- 
sion she produced 26 Ibs. of milk in six 
hours !! 

Gross Beef Record.—Giantess has raised 
two calves this year, her own, a bull calf, 
and an orphan, a heifer, he being calved 
January 30, 1854,she March 16, 1854. The 
weight of the calves on October Ist was 
1,425 pounds, his weight 925 pounds. The 
calves, until the Ist of September, had not 
been fed anything in the shape or of the na- 
ture of grain, reared entirely upon milk pro- 
duced by Giantess, with the grass found in 
their lot. I think I might challenge the 
world to a comparison ! 

Treatment of Cow:—Since I purchased her 
in August, 1853, Giantess has had plenty of 
grain-feed when necessary, and in grass sea- 
son, a variety of the best grasses, with the 
liberty of ranging over some three or four 
fields of about 50 acres, at all seasons. I 
use no hay in winter, fodder with plenty of 
corn in it, is Madam’s principal diet during 
the winter season. 

If the above facts are worth a place in 
your excellent paper, you are at liberty to 
publish them. J. W. Brock. 











AN AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. 
oe 

As evidence of the want of another work 
of this kind, (see prospectus in our adver- 
tising colums,) we take the following commu- 
nieation on the subject from the Ohio Far- 
mer. The writer is one of the earliest 
Short Horn breeders in the Seioto valley, 
whose opinion is worthy of consideration by 
all interested in th® business of breeding 


LET US HAVE A SHORT HORN HERD BOOK. 


Eprror On10 Farmer: The inquiry—what 
are Full-blood short Hors ?—answered by 
several correspondents, in a late number of 
the Ohio Farmer, reminds me of the neces- 
sity of having a record of our Short Horns. 
I have long hoped to see some movement by 
breeders, or the interested public, to effect 
this desirable end: that is, to record in an 
American work, all of the best pure bred 
Short Horus, imported to, or bred in Amer- 
ica. 

This fine race of cattle is doubtless des- 
tined to keep the ascendancy over all other 
breeds in this country, except, perhaps, in 
some of the more Northern parts, and also 
some of the poorest dairy districts. I mean 
to say that the Short Horns are now, and 
will continue to be, the main foundation on 
which we must improve the native stock of 
the country, and that they will be continual- 
ly resorted to to.cross upon, because experi- 
ence has fully proved that to cross grades 
upon grades, has never answered the expec- 
tations of those that have tried it, and that to 
us the pure blood male is the shortest way, 
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in order to insure a steady, and permanent 
improvement in the stock. 

Now, assuming these to be facts, and 
which no one, I think will doubt, not many 
generations of cattle will pass, until it will be a 
troublesome and difficult matter to trace ped- 
igrees correctly, because they are unre- 
corded in some instances. For I know cer- 
tainly some breeders are, or have been, care- 
less in keeping a regular and correct record 
of their own cattle, and time and the in- 
creased numbers of the cattle, must make 
the pedigrees altogether unreliable, unless a 
printed record is made of them ; and if not, 
then not long in the future, purchasers, hav- 
ing lost confidence in the correctness of the 
the pedigrees shown them by the salesman, 
they will judge the value of the animals alto- 

ether upon their merits shown by the eye 

n coming at their worth, will they then fol- 
low the directions of managers at our State 
Fairs, and at Springfield to the awarding 
committees, to “Judge the best pure blood 
Short Horns, without seeing their pedigrees, 
or knowing that they have any.” The best 
judges could often go amiss in the value of a 
Short Horn without the aid of a pedigree. 

Will the advocates of good blood (and 
where is there an experienced breeder that 
is not) submit to do away with pedigrees, 
and enter the field with grades, or full 
bloods? If there is no difference in useful- 
ness, or value, between such and the pure 
breds but what is apparent to the eye, then 
it would be right to discard pedigrees alto- 
gether. But the difference is world-wide. 
Take one illustration : 

A grade, high grade, or full blood, as you 
please, may be found in point of form, and 
other desirable qualities, a very good animal, 
but has bus three or four crosses of im- 
proved Short Horn blood. This animal may 
compare favorably in all points with another, 
say a medium pure bred Short Horn, that 
has an undoubted good pedigree, tracing 
back to the first, and best improvers of their 
race. Now these animals of so near an 
equality to the eye, on being examined by 
an experienced breeder, the one with pure 
pedigree would be adjudged to be worth 
three times that of the other. Why the dif- 
ference? Because of the chances of the pro- 
duce of the pure bred would be at least equal 
to its dam, and very like to be much better 
by a good pure bred sire. And the chances 
of the other would be against its ever produc- 
ing an equal to its dam, and the possibility of 
its breeding back toits unimproved inferior an- 
cestors 

We see in this case that there was a very 
great improvement upon the old unimproved 
stock, on the dam’s side, for three or four 
crosses, until it was equal to a medium 
thoroughbred, and fortunately for the owner, 
each succeeding cross partook more of re- 
semblance to the pure blood sire, than of the 
dam, and inherited, it may be, more of his 
pure blood. But the next produce of the 
last cross might partake of color, and in some 
measure, a resemblance to some ancestor in 
the line of the old unimproved stock on the 
side of the dam. In short there would be 
no certainty of a continued improvement of 
the produce, when one parent had but a few 
crosses of the improved race ; hence the value 
of good pedigree, and the importance of record- 
ing the best catile. 

To continue to record our cattle in the 
English Herd Book, as a few have done, is 
worse than useless. It is expensive, and of 
no benefit to any one in the West. For no 
one here would purchase the thirteen or 
fourteen volumes of it at the price of seventy 
dollars; especially when it is known that no 
reliance can be placed in several of the last 
volumes. 

















they can yet continue their record 1o their 
advantage, after so large a ion of their 
cattle are improved Short Horns, or closely 
allied to them, (exclusive of the several other 
distinct breeds,) how much more then, would 
it be to our interest, who have but just com- 
menced improving, to register ours, so few 
in number, in comparison with theirs. We 
have five thousand natives and cross breds to 
one of the thorough or improved race; but 
a spirit of improvement is now more gener- 
ally aroused in our people, in almost every 
quarter, and they would no doubt second a 
proposal to publish a Short Horn Herd Book. 

The American Herd Book contains but a 
very small minority. of the Short Horns at 
this day. The author, L. F. Allen, if I am 
not mistaken, intimated not very long sinee, 
in a communication to the Country Gentle- 
man, that he would not continue the work; 
I believe he received neither solid renumera- 
tion, nor thanks sufficient to pay him for the 
good work he did. : 

Not knowing a shorter or better way to 
get the opinion of others interested in this 
matter than through the press, I throw out 
these remarks through the Ohio Farmer for 


that purpose. Harness Renicx. 
Derbyville, Pickaway Co., Ohio. 





ARE TURNIPS AND RUTA SAGAS GOOD FOR 
ANY THING? 

Tuis is a strange question to ask at so late 
a period of the world as this, and yet we of- 
ten hear farmers—pretty good practical farm- 
ers, too—make the remark that they do not 
consider turnips worth raising, and of course 
they do not raisethem. They say, give us 
Indian corn and clover enough, and you may 
have the turnips. This is no reasoning at 
all. That Indian corn and clover hay are 
among the best kinds of food for farm stock, 
nobody denies ; but it does not prove that, 
because these are the best, turnips are good 
for nothing. We have always considered 
them very valuable, and richly repaying the 
cost of raising. 

A few weeks ago, we published. a commu- 
nication from J. W. Proctor, Esq., of Mass., 
detailing the experiments of S. Sprague, 
Esq., of Duxbury, Mass., in feeding out tur- 
nips with salt hay with profit: We have 
fed them to sheep and cattle of our own in 
connection with the poor and almost unpala- 
table hay from our bogs, (bog hay,) with good 
advantage. They should be fed liberally— 
a quart or two of flat turnips to a cow or an 
ox is not enough. 

We once hada lot of flat turnips frozen 
very hard during the winter, undera cover- 
ing of straw. We supposed they were lost. 
In the spring, when thawed to a mush, one 
day we discovered that the sheep had found 
them, and were eating them with a good rel- 
ish. Fearing that it-might injure the sheep 
if they ate their fill, we took them away and 
fed them out twice aday. They continued 
to eat them readily, and to thrive upon them 
in conjunction with the hay given them. 

We do not know by any experiments what 
articular effect this freezing and thawing 
ad upon the nutritive properties of the tur- 

nips—we only mention this fact to show that 
the sheep liked them even in that state, 
cooked as they were by the frost. 

The September number of the Albany 
Cultivator has the following communication 
from a correspondent, which shows the com- 
parative results of his experiments onthe 
use of turnips and Indian meal, which we 
copy for the perusal of some of our anti-tur- 
nep friends : 

‘“* Having occasion, a few. years. since, -to 
feed a pair of large oxen,.and having a lot..of 
ruta bagas on hand, I tried the following.ex- 
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and only sure foundation on which to build 


Short H6rns for nearly eighty years, and if 





periment. I commenced in December, when 
the oxen weighed 3,800 Ibs. I fed them ong 








a 


week with hay and three bushels corn meal 
at 75 cents, $2 25—increase 25lbs. The 
second week,I fed them one and a half 
bushels meal and nine bushels ruta bagas— 
with this they eat very little hay—increase 
50 lbs. The third week, fed the same as 
the first—increase the same, 25 lbs. The 
results stand thus : 


i y= meal, $225—gain - Ibs., at 6 cts., $150 
2—13 do. do.............. : 

9 do. mae bagas, at sions } gain 50 lbs. at 6 cts. 300 
3—The same result as the first. 


I continued to feed according to 2d experi- 
ment, and never saw oxen take on flesh fa8- 
ter and become sooner fit for the butcher. 
Be careful always to feed clear meal two or 
three weeks before slaughter, as otherwise 
the beef may have the flavor of the bagas, 
My bagas cost me to raise about 6 cents a 
bushel. Cattle never cloy on bagas, and I 
conceive them to be the only root that will 
pay for raising tofeed. All stock likethem. 
ithink them worth more than potatoes by 
the bushel, as they never sour as potatoes 
do, while four bushels of bagas are as easily 


raised as one of potatoes.” 
Maine Farmer. 
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RELIEF FOR THE POOR. 


aos 
Messrs. Epirors: <A great change has 
taken place in many parts of this country. 
Many families, particularly in our large cities, 
that were once happy, and comfortable, 
have within a very short period been reduced 
to poverty ; and, indeed, we are reminded of 
the old maxim, “ one half of the world don’t 
know how the otherlives.” At this season 
of the year, when the chilly winds come 
whistling around our dwellings, and freezes 
up the earth, and we are compelled to stay 
at home by the warm fireside, we should re- 
flect for a.moment and think of the fate of 
the poor and suffering around us. If we 
look at the dwelling’s of poverty, we all 
find some of these are desolate and their in- 
mates have gone to beg ; others are at home, 
but in a critical condition-; we find they 
have no food, no fuel, and not sufficient cloth- 
ing to keep them warm. They will not all beg, 
for if they do, they will be called impostors ; 
and some would rather starve. We must 
admit that rum causes a great deal of this 
suffering, but not all; for if we take into 
consideration the number of workmen em- 
ployed in summer, compared with winter, we 
may be able to account for the greater part 
of this starvation. There are doubtless 
thousands of hands out of employment at 
this season of the year, for many hundreds 
of hands have been discharged in a single 
instance. They can not get work, for there 
is nothing to do, or not sufficient work for 
all these hands; wages are considerably 
lower, breadstuffs are extremely high, and 
consequently they can not live in the cities. 
Now what is to bedone? They can not go 
to the almshouses, for alas! there is no 
room there. They can not live by begging, 
for there is always so many going through 
the country deceiving the public, that they 
can not tell who needs and who does not. 
Such are the facts, and they need no com- 
ment. Is this not an alarming crises? Those 
who have plenty should think of this awful 
state of things! Farmers who have reaped 
the reward of their labors by good crops and 
good prices, to you we appeal to assist us in 
our efforts to drive poverty and the fear of 
it from the land. Can it be that this flour- 
ishing country, with all its grandeur and 
magnificence, all its wealth and power, can 
-be called the land of poverty.. Would that it 
were otherwise ; but.how can it be when it 
is 80 unequally divided. When we compare 
the man with his millions, to the one who 
has none, we can not but think if he will 
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give to the poor he willlend to the Lord. 
But we who have only a few hundreds or 
thousand’s, should give and let others live, 
and we will never regret it. If we help 
them through this trying season, they may 
probably be able to repay us for our kindness, 
when the working season comes. They as- 
sisted us in gathering our crops. But for 
them we might have been in their condition, 
and itis our duty to lend a helping hand. 
Some farmers and others affirm that it is 
their own fault, and that they might have 
been in good circumstances had they taken 
care of their money. It is true that many 
have trifled away their money by drinking, 
&c.; but we find those who have large fami- 
lies were compelled to spend it as fast as 
they earned it, and could not lay it by for a 
rainy day; and it is among large families 
that poverty is the worst. At this season 
there are many hands leaving the cities to 
seek employment in the country. Itis true 
there is not much work to do on the farms 
in winter; nothwithstanding this, farmers 
should employ them for charity’s sake. They 
can cut wood, grub and clear up the land for 
spring work. A great many farmers have 
sons to do the work in winter, but they should 
let them have a season of recreation; and 
they can spend the time in reading good 
beoks, and papers. Time spent in this way 
is not lost, and, no one will ever be sorry 
for it when the spring comes. This knowl- 
edge will always comein play. Then we, 
who are farmer’s boys, should take agricul- 
tural papers, and subscribe immediately to 
the American Agriculturist, for it is certainly 
the best of the kind in this country—so 
thinks A FARMER’S BOY. 





UNEMPLOYED LABORERS. 
— eo 
ADDRESS OF THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN EMIGRANT 
PROTECTIVE AND EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, TO THE 
CITY AND COUNTRY PRESS. 

Tue great number of persons dependent on la- 
ber for their daily bread, now out of employment, 
owing to the unusual depression in all the depart- 
ments of business, and the large influx of foreign 
emigrants, is the occasion of the present address. 

We believe that you may render important as- 
sistance to us, in our efforts to mitigate this evil, 
by enabling us to ascertain what openings yet ex- 
ist for the moral and industrious, among this un- 
furtunate class of our City population, both of na- 
tive and foreign birth. We are convinced, that 
there are many localities within a reasonable dis- 
tance of New-York, where labor could be profita- 
bly employed—that at the present moment, there 
are thousands of families in our own and neigh- 
boring States, seriously inconvenienced for want 
of domestic help, while servant girls in New-York, 
of unexceptionable character, are out of situations, 
and reduced to the necessity of pawning their 
clothes to pay their boarding bills, and that agri- 
cultural and other business interests are suffering 
for want of the strong arms of the sons of toil, 
who are pining in cellars in our City, and depend- 
ing on public or private charity, for scanty and 
precarious subsistence—and all this for want of a 
proper correspondence between the employer and 
employé through the medium of such an Institu- 
tion as this Society. 

We believe, also, that it will be wise policy on 
the part of the employers to anticipate the wants 
of the ensuing spring, and engage their help now. 
A business reaction may confidently be anticipa- 
ted, and all the avenues of industrious pursuits 
will be open and occupied by busy interprize ; la- 
bor will be proportionably in demand, and the 
difficulties which met the Society last year, in 
filling orders, will return with increased force. 

There is reason to believe that the supply of 
labor furnished by foreign emigration will another 
year be diminished. The Eastern War, so obsti- 
nate and sanguinary, and which willdoubtless rage 
with increased violence next year, will not only 
enhance the price of agricultural produce, but call 
thousands to the battle-field who might otherwise 
seek our quiet shores, and engage in the occupa- 
tions of peaceful industry. 

We therefore gentlemen, respectfully and.ear- 





nestly request you to give a place in your respec- 
tive journals to this communication. In so doing 
you will impart.a three-fold good—relief to our 
charitable Institutions and City taxes—the means 
ofan independent and honest livelihood to the 
unemployed and destitute poor—and benefit to 
those who need their services. 

Letters (post-paid) addressed to the General 
Agent, Rev. D. R. Tuomason, American Emigrant 
Society’s Rooms, No. 13 Astor-place, New-York, 
will be promptly answered. Applicants, in person 
or by letter, may be made at either of the Society’s 
Offices, Nos. 13 and 14 Astor-place, or No. 27 
Greenwich-st. Signed on behalf of the Society. 

PETER COOPER, President. 

Mortimer De Morte, Cor. Secretary. 


Soe Other papers are requested to copy. 
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BOOK YOUR EXPENSES, 
aataie 

There was not a little sound sense and 
business discrimination inthe merchant who, 
happening to see his son take from his till 
three cents to pay for a cigar, exclaimed 
authoritatively, ‘‘ Book it, Joe. Book it!” 

The foolish expenditures of almost every 
man would be very much curtailed if every 
cent that passed out of his hands had a place, 
a date, and a purpose on the cash book. 
The entry of“ cigars,” *‘ pachewing,” “plug,” 
“pipes,” ‘‘smashers,” ‘ cocktails,” ‘“ ju- 
leps,” &c., with priceannexed, and now and 
then a dollar for some purpose of perdition, 
would furnish no very pleasant theme for 
meditation in a calm review of the past. 
It is by guarding the avenues to the treasure- 
house, that the treasure is preserved. It is 
by stopping the streams therefiom, that the 
water in a fountain accumulates—and no- 
thing would be more efficacious in doing this 
than a knowledge of the amount and purpose 
of every expenditure. , 

If every man, every farmer in New-Lon- 
don County, would commence the first of 
January, debt and credit with himself, and 
righteously make an entry of every cent 
received and expended, and every Saturday 
night review the transactions of the week 
and balance accounts, the County would be 
thousands of dollars richer one year from 
the date of this writing, than by continuing 
the present loose way of doing business, be- 
side laying the foundation of permanent 
prosperity for many a man, now repiningly 
struggling against adverse fortune, which in 
truth, is but the inevitable result of his own 
folly. 

And to urge upon eyery man, especially 
every farmer, a system of strict accounts is 
the object of this article. 

The writer would propose the following 
method, as having been successfully adopted 
by many intelligent farmers : 

On the first of January, settle with every 
man, and balance accounts by taking or giving 
notes, if it is not possible to do so other- 
wise. Every one at this particular period 
of the world has a right to his just dues, at 
least once a year. 

When your accounts are once balanced, 
never, if possible, commence a book account 
with any man. It may not always be in 
your power to do otherwise, but most far- 
mers can sell for cash and buy for cash, 
which is very much better than trusting 
every one, and expecting to get trusted 
every where. ; 

Purchase you a blank book, and write out 
on its first page an inventory of your prop- 
erty. So many acres of land—so much ; 
so much stock, specifying the kinds, and 
value of each respectively—so much guano, 
carriages, wagons, harnesses, farming tools, 
specifying each article with its cash value 
annexed. On the next two succeeding 
pages make out an abstract of your assets 
and liabilities in the shape of notes, book 
accounts, if such you have, and see how 
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you stand in cash matters. On the next 
page commence your cashaccount. Exam- 
ine your pocket book, count every cent and 
charge cash with the amount, and when 
money is received, place, it on the debit side, 
with the date and the wherefore of its re- 
ception. When money is paid out, give 
cash credit therefor, not in the ambiguous 
term of “ sundries,” but the items, with such 
explanations as will enable you to know the 
reason and’ amount of every expenditure. 
At the end of every month strike a balance ; 
count your cash and see that it is all right. 
By following this mode, you can tell at any 
moment what you are worth and the amount 
of your expenses, while scores of foolish 
purchases, which otherwise you would make 
without thought, will never disgrace you or 
your cash-book. js ie PR UE 
Remarxs.—To all our readers who are 
wondering why they do rot grow rich, we 
commend the very sensible exhortation of 
our correspondent. The beginning of anew 
year is a good time to turn over a new leaf 
in our business habits, and keep matters in 
amore snug condition. It would probably 
astonish most farmers to look back over the 
year, and see how many fools’ pence have 
slipped out of their purse. Conscience will 
rarely disturb them for these things, unless 
they keep a record and review it. We know 
of many a tiller of the soil, not over rich, 
whose tobacco bills, if invested in guano and 
seed-wheat, and put into the bank of earth, 
would supply his family in flour the year 
round. This is one of the small holes in his 
pocket. Let him summon resolution, and 
begin to book his expenses, and he will soon 
find out the leaks in his ship. Let these be 
stopped, and he will not long want capital to 
make improvements upon his farm, and put 
him on the road to competence and wealth. 


A ———— 


Loss or Hoes on Granp Istanp.—The late 
snow storm seems to have been more inju- 
rious in fits results on Grand Island than 
upon either shore, and a greater depth of 
snow fell there than on the mainland. A 
resident upon the Island thinks it reached 
three feet upon a level! The hogs which 
were suffered to roam at will about the 
Island, having been caught in the snow, were 
generally destroyed. Several hundred prob- 
ably met their death in this way. The 
poor creatures, when found, were huddled 
together, as if they died inviting warmth 
from each other. In one place twenty 
were thus found in a body, all frozen stiff. 
The loss will fallseverely upon the farmers. 

Buffalo Democracy. 





Venison.—It is a singular but pleasurable 
fact, that venison, fresh, fat and tender from 
the forests, is cheaper now in St. Louis than 
beef, mutton and pork. The editor of the 
Intelligencer says:—We have seen fine 
* quarters” bought at four cents a pound re- 
cently ; and “saddles” are bought by the 
dozen at eight cents. 





An “Anthracite” Locomotive has been 
running successfully upon the Boston and 
Providence Railroad during the past week, 
and has received the approbation of the cor- 
poration. The steam is generated entirely 
by anthracite coal, and the train is run at as 
economical and rapid a rate as with any 
other kind of fuel. 





He who learns, and makes novuse of his 
learning, is a beast of burden with a load of 
books hitched to him. 





CREDENTIALS OF THE AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 


Ne 
From the Scientific American. 

.---The American Agriculturist is one of 
the best journals of the kind now pub- 
lished..... 

From the Windham County Telegraph. 

.---The New-York Mirror never came 
nearer the truth, than in the following short 
sentence: The American Agriculturist is a 
newspaper that no practical or scientific 
farmer can do without. Our readers all 
know our opinion of the publication, and 
many of them have for some time known 
the publication itself. Selections from it are 
by no means rarities in our agricultural col- 


From the New-Brunswick Times. 

..--We clip the following extract from a 
notice of this excellent agricultural paper, 
from the People’s Journal for the month of 
October. Read it and subscribe: “A friend 
of ours now temporarily residing in France, 
partly in order to acquaint himself with 
French agriculture, to whom we have been 
sending a number of agricultural papers, 
writes us as follows: ‘ You may discontinue 
all the papers except the American Agricul- 
turist. After reading and comparing them 
all for some time, the American Agriculturist 
suits me best. It comprises the substance 
of the whole of them. I find in its pages a 
greater variety of agricultural information 
than in any one of the others.’ The above 
is the deliberate opinion of a practical man, 
and we take pleasure in adding to it our own 
endorsement... .. em 

From the Hartford Courant 
.---The American Agriculturist 1s a first- 
class journal..... 
From the Repository and Whig. 
.---It is one of the very best agricultural 
journals in the country 
From the Germantown Telegraph. 
..--Itis a weekly, well printed on the 
best paper, and is a “ crack” implement, ful- 
ly able to plow its own furrow... - - 
From the Miners’ Journal. 
..--This work is eminently worthy the 
patronage of farmers, affording ample infor- 
mation on all subjects in which they are in- 
terested..... 
From the Monmouth Enquirer. 

..--The American Agriculturist is always 
filled with entertaining and instructive mat- 
ter for the farmers of our country.. - - - 

From the New-Jersey Standard. 
.---Our readers are scarcely aware of its 
value, or we should see large lists coming 
among our agricultural population. In quar- 
to form, on good paper, well printed, and 
ably edited, and illustrated, price only $2 a 
year, with reductions to clubs, do not let us 
hear of a member of the new Monmouth 
County Agricultural Society being without a 
copy of it..... 
From the Weekly Gazette. 

...-It is one of our most valuable ex- 


From the Derby Journal. 

..--It is devoted exclusively to the cul- 
ture of the soil, and is conducted with marked 
ability, combining scientific research with 
results of experience... . . 

From the New-York Observer. 
.-..We have great pleasure in calling at- 
tention to this valuable weekly. It embraces 
a large amount, and a rich and well chosen 
variety of useful information—adapted to the 
reading of every family which takes an in- 
terest in the natural productions of earth, of 
art, and of mind... .. - 

From the News and Advertiser. 
..-.This is an excellent agricultural pa- 


From the Dollar Times. : 
....We notice that this leading agricultur- 
al paper has entered upon the eleventh vol- 





ume. It is issued weekly, each number 
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containing sixteen large quarto pages,and 

furnishes a great variety of the earliest,most 

reliable, and practical information on all sub- 

jects connected with farming, planting, gard- 

ening, fruit growing, stock breeding, &c.. . - - 
From the Ni Courier. 

American Agriculturist is the title of the 
best agricultural journal on our exchange list. 
There are papers among us professing to be 
devoted to agriculture, which are mere im- 
positions, their conductors having no knowl- 
edge of the subject, practical or scientific, 
and no positive talent of any kind. The 
American Agriculturist is conducted with de- 
cided ability. Its editors are practical farm- 
ers, and well understand the subject. on. 
which they write. It is published on a su- 
perior article of paper, and at the close of 
the year, will make a valuable and conve- 
nient volume for reference. - - - - 

From the Hartford Daily Times. 

-.--It is the cheapest paper of its charac- 
ter in the country..... ; 

From the Ohio Democrat. 

----Farmers that are taking their own 
county paper, and feel able to do so, can not 
do better than to subscribe for the American 
Agriculturist..... 

From the Connecticut Whig. 

.---Ifany of our readers wish to subscribe 
for a paper devoted to the farm and garden, 
we should recommend the American Agri- 
culturist..... 

From the St. Mary’s Gazette. 

....lf there is an agricultural work pub- 
lished in this country, that can be called truly 
American in its character, the American Ag- 
riculturist is the one. It is national in its 
principle, in its character, and in its sympa- 
thies. Itis an honor to the nation, and to 
the cause in which it is engaged, and a bles- 
sing to every farmer who enjoys the privi- 
lege of reading its richly stored pages. -- -. 

From the Abingdon Virginian. 

..--It is ajournal entirely worthy of the 

patronage of the country... .. 
From the Suffolk Gazette. 

...--It is overflowing with subjects inter- 
esting and valuable to all... . 

From the Shelby Democrat. 

.---Farmers desirous of securing a relia- 
ble agricultural paper, in our opinion can 
not do better than to secure the American 
Agriculturist. Itis filled with the choicest 
original and selected articles... .. 

From the Misissippi Chronicle. 

.---This valuable work is neatly gotten 
up, ably conducted, and is decidedly the 
leading agricultural paper of the country. A 
new volume has just‘commenced making it 
a very good timetosubscribe. Every farm- 
er should read it..... 

From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

...-It is beautifully printed, ably edited, 
and worthy of a place in every farm house. 
We cheerfully recommend it to our readers 
as the best of our exchanges devoted entire- 
ly to agriculture..... 





Mammotx Potato.—We were shown the 
other day a potato, of the yam species, which 
beats anything we have ever seen in the po- 
tato line. It measured 21+ inches in length 
and 31¢ inches in circumference, weighing 
10 lbs. 8 ounces. It was raised on the plan- 
tation of Cornelius Beazley, on the Aucilla 
River. We understand the average yield 
per acre was 800 bushels. If any of our 
friends can beat this, we would like to. know 
it. (Credit Lost. 





True prayer is nota human, but a celestial 
gift—the fruit of the Holy Spirit praying ir 
us and with us. 





Love of children is always the indication 





of a genial nature, pure, unworn, and unself- 
ish heart. 
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- Boticaltural Department 


BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


it gives us pleasure to speak of the doings 
of. this young but vigorous association. 
Scarcely a year has yet passed since its first 
organization, yet it has scarcely am equal in 
the country in point of numbers, enterprize, 
and the activity ofits members. We see by 
reference to the treasurer's report that over 
thirteen hendred dollars have been received 
during the first year from membership fees 
alone ($3,00 each). We have had frequent 
occasion to observe the untiring efforts of 
both the officers and members. Some of 
these, and without designing to be invidious, 
we may particularly mention the President, 
John W. Degrauw, Esq., have devoted weeks 
and months of constant labor to the enter- 
prize. Such efforts, and we feel quite sure 
they will be continued, must succced in se- 
curing the ultimate aims of the society. 

On the 7th ult. the society met for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, at 
which time a very interesting address was 
delivered by the President. We have had 
time to only partially peruse a published re- 
port of the address, but have read enough to 
appreciate its value and appropriateness. It 
gives a review of the doings of the society 
and conveys many hints valuable to this and 
othersimilar associations. A touching and 
merited tribute is paid to the memory of 
Mr. S. Griswold, a member of the society, 
who. having fully passed the allotted three 
score and ten years, has passed away and 
gone to revel in gardens of paradise ; and to 
Mr. James B. Lenore, another member, who 
had crossed the Atlantic with his family to 
pay a last visit to the home of his infancy 
and early impressions, and while returning 
to the land of his adoption, went down to the 
shadowy depths with the wreck of the ill- 
fated Arctic. Wecan not in this brief notice 
do full justice to the address, and we would 
recommend our horticultural readers to ad- 
dress some officer of ‘the society, and pro- 
cure a copy for perusal. 

We append a list of the officers for 1855. 

President—John W. Degrauw. 

Vice-Presidents—John Maxwell, Stephen 
Knowlton, Henery A. Kent, Smith J. East- 
man, John W. Towt. 

Treasurer—W. S. Dunham. 

Corresponding Secretary—-D. W. Beadle. 

Recording Secretary—Joseph Lees. 

Executive Committee—M. L. Schaefer, Ira 
Smith, H. A. Graef. 

Finance Commitiee—Joseph H. Lester, 
John A. Nexsen, A. J. S. Degrauw. 

Library Committee—M. Arrowsmith, John 


Maxwell, H. A. Graef. 
Premium Committee—John W. Towt, Geo. 


Committee on Fruits—J. E. Ranch, James 
Weir, William Poynter. 

Committee on Plants and Flowers—George 
Gamgee, Joseph Lees, M. Brandigee. 

Committee on Vegetables—George Hamlyn, 
D. W. Beadle, W. Park. . 

Welearn that the Astoria Horticultural 


cold, and driving wind. In the worst places 











zation and becomes incorporated into that of 
Brooklyn. 





THE HORTICULTURIST FOR DECEMBER. 


Te 

Tue editor opens with a timely leader upon 
“Pears on Quince Stocks,” discussing the 
cause of the remarkable destruction among 
them last winter. The season was so dis- 
astrous that many were very much alarmed, 
and began to suspect that the cultivation of 
dwarf pears would have to be abandoned al- 
together. He thinks there is no good foun- 
dation for this opinion, and that suitable pre- 
cautions will prevent the recurrence of sim- 
ilar calamities. The peculiarities of the 
winter that destroyed so many dwarfs were 
these : in the month of Jaguary we had first 
a severe cold, which in the absenceof snow 
on the ground penetrated it deeply; then 
came a slight fallof snow ; and then a thaw. 
The thaw for a day or two was rapid, and 
just as the snow was all melted, and the 
ground about half-thawed, intense cold set in 
all at once. The whole surface of the 
ground was covered with water which 
could not get down, and this water was sud- 
denly converted into ice ; so that one might 
have skated for miles over the country; the 
wind blowing a perfect hurricane, and twist- 
ing the ice-bound trees with great severity. 
The cold, intense as it was—ten degrees 
below zero—would not have done the least 
injury had it not been accompanied with a 
boisterous wind. Of this we are perfectly 
satisfied ; because trees standing in low, 
sheltered places escaped completely, while 
on all high ground, knolls, &c., the destrue- 
tion was very great. The injury was in 
proportion to the exposure, and to the pro- 
portion of the quince stock that stood in the 
water when the freezing commenced. The 
part above the water and ice line was, we 
believe, safe in all cases. In heavy clay 
ground so compact as to-shed the water off 
its surface, instead of imbibing it, as light 
sandy ground did, the trees escaped with 
less injury. 

The calamity impresses three important 
truths on the minds of cultivators. 


1. The importance of shelter. Every 
day’s experience strengthens our conviction 
that, in this country, it is one of those re- 
quisits which should receive the earnest at- 
tention of every cultivator, and which can 
not be overlooked with impunity. In the 
case of last winter’s destruction to the 
quince we have seen that, in most cases, it 
proved a perfect safeguard. 

2. Mulching is a protection against intense 


if the roots had been covered with three or 
four inches deep of mulching, decayed 
leaves, manure, saw-dust, tan or any thing 
that would have excluded the wind, all-would 
have beensafe. We therefore advise mulch- 
ing all dwarf pears, and especially all those 
in exposed situations, before the winter 
fully sets in; and we should do this, even if 
assured that we should never have so severe 
winter as the last. The roots of the 
quince are spread out near the surface, not 
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found that all quince roots below a certain 








depth were safe last winter. 

3. If trees do suffer from some cause that 
can not be averted, we must not fold our 
arms and see them die; but, on the first 
symptom of injury, search out the seat of 
ailment, and apply a remedy. 

This is unquestionably good counsel, 
whatever may be thought of the ingenious 
theory upon which it is based. The winter 
mulching is our own practice with all young 
fruit trees, strawberries, rasberries, &c. We 
haye do doubt it pays well upon all trees 
and shrubs, that are worth growing. 

There is an excellent article on raising 
fruits from seed, in which M. P. Wilder’s 
views are advocated. The seeds of the 
most perfect fruits are most likely to give us 
improved varieties. ; 

A young beginner gives us a chapter of 
his experience in the culture of grapes in a 
cold vinery. He approves of early produc- 
tion, though nearly all authors condemn it. 
Grape culture in cold vineries is, in this 
country, in its infancy ; and when a novice 
looks in the books, he will find sufficient di- 
versity of opinion to afford him full scope 
for enterprize and experiment. Take for 
instance, the following suggestions by au- 
thors of repute : ‘‘ The Muscat of Alexandria 
requires a high moist temperature, when in 
bloom.”—(McJIntosh, p. 439.) “For the Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, a dry atmosphere when 
at rest and when in bloom is indispensably 
necessary.”—(Chorlion, page 43.) ‘Open 
the grapery soon and close early, is a maxim 
that ought to be well riveted on the mind.”— 
(Jb. page 58.) “Open late.”—(H. G., Bos- 
ton Horticulturist, 1852, page 323.) ‘Give 
little air until fruit is ripening.” —(Jd. p. 323.) 
“ Give plenty of air.”—(Downing.) 

Mr. Chorlton has an article on green-house 
plants for winter bouquets, showing how 
they are to be managed, and giving a list of 
varieties most desirable for this purpose. 

W. R. Prince, of Flushing, gives an inter- 
esting article on the varieties of sumac, re- 
commending the Rhus copallinum, as the best 
native species for tanning. This is already 
gathered in some parts of the country and 
cured for the purpose of tanning. The Si- 
cilian Tanner’s sumac is imported to a con- 
siderable extent—an article for which. our 
own might very profitably be substituted. 

Halliday’s wind engine for raising water, 
is figured and favorably noticed. 

The report of the Mississippi Fruit Com- 
mittee to the American Pomological Society, 
is given at length. It gives us much valua- 
ble information of the capacities of that re- 
gion for fruit-growing. As the volume of 
the transactions of the third session of this 
society will soon be published, we hope to 
give this and other valuable reports to our 
readers. 

In the Editor’s Table there is a favorable 
notice of Cross’s adjustable and elevating 
grape frame. This frame, it is thought, will 
facilitate the protection of such_vines as re- 
quire it, and horizontal training may prove 
a safeguard against mildew. Our experi- 


‘ence does not harmonize with this theory. 








Society has given up its independent organi- 


running deeply like those of the pear. We 
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Isabellas trained thus have shown as much | to the surface in preference to disturbing the |? 


mildew as those trained upright. 

“‘ Comstock’s Terra Culture” is noticed. 
The Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society, appointed in 1851 to examine this 
wonderful discovery, reported through the 
acting chairman, L. F. Allen, that the Com- 
mitte came to the unanimous opinion that no 
new discovery had been made by Mr. Com- 
stock, nor was his practice different from 
that of experienced nurserymen heretofore, 
and which may be found in public works ; 
and “ although important in themselves, the 
Committee do not think it proper for the So- 
ciety to recommend to the Legislature any 
appropriation to Mr. Comstock as the dis- 
coverer.” Terra Culture is said to be on 
the wane, in the neighborhood of Prof. Com- 
stock's since the above report. 


An amateur has some notes on strawber- 
ries, that are interesting to the growers of 
that fruit. Black-Prince he finds an enorm- 
ous bearer ; large, and good. He has taken 
it into the field for a market berry, along 
with McAvoy’s Superior, Extra Red, and 
No. 1 Pistillate; which are pronounced very 
important varieties. He has some seedlings 
of the British Queen that are astonishing. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
HINTS FOR THE MONTH. 

Aricuxas should receive air whenever the 
weather will permit. Alldead leaves should 
be taken off and otherwise kept clean. Wa- 
ter very sparingly. 

Hersaceous Carceonarias should be kept 
growing by shifting them whenever the 


-roots fill the pots, until their final shift into 


the pots wherein they are intended to bloom. 
If green fly make their appearance, fumiga- 
tion should be resorted to. 

CARNATIONS AND Picotres—All dead foliage 
should be picked off; stir the soil occasion- 
ally; give air whenever opportunity offers, 
and water sparingly. 

Cinerartas—Look well to keeping down 
green fly, as nothing is so destructive to 
then: as these little pests; give air on every 
opportunity, and plenty of room to prevent 
their drawing manure. Water may be ap- 
plied with beneficial effects, in a weakly state, 
twice a week. 

Fucustas—Those which have been put to 
rest should now be pruned in both head and 
root and placed in a gentle heat after potting. 
Seed may also be sown. 

Prtargoviums—Tie out the shoots at equal 
distances, to admit both light and air, and to 
prevent their drawing. Weak manure water 
may be applied two or three times a week, 
except just after shifting. 

*Cametias—Should be syringed in fine 
weather and dried off before admitting air. 
Weak manure water may be applied till they 
come into bloom. 

PLANT HOUSES IN GENERAL. 

The inmates should be kept scrupulously 
clean, as nothing is more conducive to health. 
Moderate fires, and air whenever it can be 
admitted with safety. Keep up a regular 
succession of plants to bleom through the 
spring. 

; VINERY. 

Vines breaking should be syringed onevey 
favorable opportunity, steaming the house 
the last thing at night, by wetting the pipes 
or flue. The air should be moist and keptin 
motion as much as possible The border, if 
outside, shouid be carefully noticed and the 
heat renewed whenever necessary in severe 
weather. Fresh manure should be applied 














whole. Canvass shouldbe stretched over 
the border on 4 wooden frame to keep off 
rain and snow. W. SUMMERSBY. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
GREEN-HOUSE FIRES. 
—s--— ‘ 

As fires are wanted more or less during 
the winter season, I send you the following 
hints on their management, which [I have 
reason to believe are not generally known. 
In most forcing and green-houses it is the 
general practice to continue feeding the 
fires, at short intervals, till a late hour in the 
evening, more especially during severe 
weather, and then filling the furnace with coal 
for the night, which is invaribly burnt out be- 
fore morning ; when the fires, in some in- 
stances, are obliged to be relighted, thereby 
consuming a quantity of fuel which may be 
dispensed with. The following is my plan: 
when the fires are lighted they are kept go- 
ing till the houses are sufficiently warm, 
when they are banked in for the night in the 
following manner: a few shovelfulls of 
coal are thrown into the furnace; the 
ashes being well wetted, so that when 
moved no dust will rise, they are thrown 
on the coal in the furnace, and beat down 
hard with the back of the shovel, complete- 
ly filling the furnace. Any one in the habit 
of fixing fires in this manner, can bank in at 
eight o’clock in the evening ; and, regulating 
the draft according to the weather, can tell 
within five degrees what the heat of the 
house will be next morning at seven. Be- 
sides being of much less trouble, less fuelis 
used than on the general system. I find it 
takes more coal, by one-third, to keep the 
fire supplied with fuel till a late hour inthe 
evening, than it does to bank in when we 
are satisfied of there being a good fire all 
night. When the fires are required to be 
started in the morning, they need only stir- 
ring up, the clinkers drawn out, and a 
shovelfull or two of coal, and they burn as 
well as though just lighted. When they 
have burned as long as required, they can be 
either let out or banked in, as circumstances 
dictate. 

How often do gardeners sit up waiting 
till ten or eleven o’clock at night, which can 
easily be avoided with as much security as 
though they staid all night. A friend of 
mine, a very intelligent gardener, observed, 
after trying the experiment, ‘* Ah, banking in 
is the only plan.” 

I do not mean to assert that stoves can be 
managed the same way, because they can 
not with any degree of security. I may 
here mention, that I can not. sufficiently ex- 
press my dislike to the use of stoves in 
green-houses. Apart from the dirty and 
sickly look of the plants, they are more ex- 
pensive in the end, as they consume a great 
quantity of fuel, and cast off so dry a heat 
that plants can not occupy a house in which 
they are employed, and look healthy; and 
they have not sufficiently heating surface to 
allow of enough water being placed upon 
them, for the purpose of evaporation, to 
counteract the dry heat. they send out. A 
furnace and smoke-flue are by far prefer- 
able ; to which, if added a boiler and a flow 
and return pipe, which should be of copper, 
are much less expensive and are more suit- 
able for green-houses, as they heat~ quick 
and soon cool when a change of. weather 
requires it. I have worked those that have 
been in use for the past twelve years, which 
are as good now as when putup, but I would 
not recommend thém for forcing houses, on 
account of their cooling so rapidly. Where- 
ever used,.the.joints..should be brazed, as 
soldered joints will not last long. . 

W. SUMMERSBEY. — 























For the American Agriculturist. 
HOW TO PRESERVE GIRDLED TREES. _ 
ne 

In the spring of 1848 I had a very choice 
apple tree near my house, six inches in di- 
ameter, which was entirely girdled by mead- 
ow moles for a space of from four to six 
inches. When first.discovered, I took some 
chip manure and put around the body in or- 
der to prevent the wood from cracking, at 
the same time cutting off ten or twelve 
grafts from the top of the tree and placing 
them in my cellar. When the tree had 
started sufficiently to peal easily, I removed 
the chips and dirt below where the tree was 
eaten, and cut off the edges of the bark 
above and below the wound to where it.was 
green. I then took a hard stick, about as 
large as the grafts, and having made it round, 
and shaving it off on one side slanting down 
to an edge, I pressed it under the bark 
above and below, with the fiat side nearest 
the tree. Having prepared the grafts in a 
similar manner, I first run the large end 
under the bark below, and then above, taking 
care to have them extend under the surface 
one or two inches. Eight or. ten being dis- 
posed in this manner, I put some tar on the 
trunk to keep it from cracking, and then 
covered over the grafts with earth. They 
have now grown One or two inches in diam- 
eter, and the tree yields good fruit and is do- 


ing well. R. W. Frese... 
Wasuinaron. Conn. Sinden 





GROWING FILBERTS IN MAINE, 


We import a large amount of the nut 
called filberts. Why not raise them in 
Maine? We have two or three species of 
this tribe of nuts, growing naturally among 
us. These are familiarly called hazle-nuts. 
These produce some nuts which children 
gatherin the fall; but it is reasonable, to 
conclude that if these varieties should be 
taken and cultivated, with as much care, 
skill and attention, as the filberts are in Eng- 
land, they would yield as abundantly and-be 
as profitable (other things being equal) here 
as there. 

Barry, in his Fruit Garden, says, “Of 
all other trees it [the filbert] requires regular 
and proper pruning to maintain its fruitful- 
ness.” ‘ The blossoms, or fruit buds,’ are 
produced on shoots of one year’s growth, and 
bear the next.” “The fruitis borne in 
cluster on the end of a small twig produced 
from the bud bearing the female blossom.” 

It is stated that in the County of Kent, in 
England, where the principal filbert orchards 
are, so productive do they make them by 
their skillful culture, that an acre has. pro- 
duced $250 worth of fruit in a single season. 
Barry quotes from the transactions of the 
London Horticultural Society pretty full di- 
rections for cultivating these shrubs or trees. 
Those who feel desirous of trying their cul- 
ture will find it an object to procure his book 
and read for themselves. 

It is evident, however, from the fact just 
mentioned, that the nuts are produced on 
shoots of the previous year’s growth, that 
the science of its culture depends on the 
most skillful manner of so preparing. and 
training the shrubs that they will each year 
throw out the greatest number of strong, 
healthy shoots. ; ‘es 

It is probable that some varieties of our 
native filberts may be more fruitful or pro- 
ductive than others. Those who intend to 
try their culture should make observations 
on this point, and select those which promise 
to be most fertile. ' [Maine Parmer. 





The skeptic is ever expert ‘at puazling a 
debate which he finds himself unableto con- 
tinue, and, like an Olympic bexer, generally 
fights best when undermost. -* ~ 
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A FEW PLAIN WORDS TO OUR READERS. 
ee 


We trust our readers will understand that 
it is far more a matter of necessity than of 
pleasure, that we so frequently appeal to 
them for assistance in increasing the circu- 
lation of this journal, and that we so often 
refer to the character of our enterprise. 
They must all be aware that no small amount 
of money is required to carry on a paper like 
this, especially when, as now, nearly two- 
thirds of all we receive from subscribers (al- 
lowing for those furnished at the club rates,) 
is expended for the sheets of white paper 
alone, upon which the Agriculturist is print- 
ed. We could use inferior materials, but 
this would not comport with our design, 
which is to furnish a FiRsT-cLASS JOURNAL, 
both as regards its mechanical execution and 
its contents. We have, then, only one-third 
of the receipts for meeting the expenses of 
type-setting, press-work, mailers, traveling 
expenses, losses by mail, postage, the sala- 
ries of those continually occupied upon the 
paper, and an occasional contributor, &c. 
The fact is, and our readers (especially those 
who fancy that the Agriculturist is a money- 
making enterprise, and that they are in duty 
bound to get it as low as possible,) may as 
well understand it at once—we have expend- 
ed during the past year much more than we 
have received, and this may possibly be the 
case for a year or two to come, in order to 
make the Agriculturist just what we think it 
should be. We do this because we believe 
the time is not now distant when we shall 
draw around our enterprise a very large cir- 
cle of intelligent farmers, with whom it will 
be pleasurable to hold weekly intercourse, 
and that in a few years, at most, we shall 
receive enough above expenses to remuner- 
ate us for present loss. 

But we mean what we say when we affirm, 
that to make money by publishing the Agri- 
culturist is not our object. We have other 
sources of income, sufficient for our wants, 
and which would be less enjoyed could we 
not take some part in aiding on the public 
enterprises of the day. The Agriculturist is 
our contribution to the cause of improve- 
ment. We have now a large list of subscri- 
bers, but nothing so large as we should like 
to have, in order to reduce our expenses, 
and to address them from week to week. Our 
readers, who know the paper and can speak 
of it, are our main reliance for enlarging our 
list of subscribers. Many of them have done 
much already, and we feel quite sure that 
others will lend us a helping hand, now that 
we have plainly told them that we need their 
aid. We wish to add to the intrinsic value 
of these pages by such facilities as money 
only can procure. We wish our editors to 
be less confined to office labor, which others 
could be employed to do, that they may 
spend much of their time upon the farms of 
our readers, in various parts of the country. 
As we have all the machinery of the paper 
to keep under way for many or few subscri- 


bers, every new one we now receive yields 
some profit to go towards reducing the gen- 


‘feral expense. 


Let us then ask you whoread this, to re- 
member the great cause we advocate, and 
each add one or two new names to the list 
for 1855. One new name from each subscri- 
ber would put the American Agriculturist upon 
a paying footing, but as at some offices every 
farmer is already a reader, let us ask others 
tosend us two, three, four, or more. “What 
say you to this request? Can you not re- 
commend the American Agriculturist to your 
neighbors with a certainty of benefitting 
them ? 








THE PAST YEAR. 


————— 

Tue past year has been an eventful one, 
especially to thefarmer. The short cropsin 
Europe in 1852 caused an extraordinary de- 
mand for American produce. In October, 
grain, flour, beef, pork, &c,, began to rise rap- 
idly here, and by January 1853, these staple 
articles reached almost famine prices, which 
they maintained till September, when a sud- 
den fall tosome extent took place, which the 
most sagacious, in this country and Europe, 
generally considered would rule permanently 
throughout the year. But the great deficien- 
cy in the Indian corn crop here, in conse- 
quence of the severe drouth the past sum- 
mer and fall, the small quantity of old grain 
on hand, both in this country and in Europe, 
and the fierce and active continuance of the 
war there, have caused a gradual advance in 
prices, and flour and grain now stand consid- 
erably higher than they did a twelvemonth 
ago; and the prospect is that they may still 
advance. Potatoes and other vegetables are 
about the same as they were last year at this 
time ; beef and pork are a little lower. 

The season for nine months past has been 
extraordinary. One of the coldest, most 
snowy, and wettest of springs ; the hottest and 
driest of summers; and a colder November 
and December than our country has known 
for many years. Yet as a whole, the two 
past seasons have been highly advantageous 
tothe farmers. The only crop that hasbeen 
materially short the past season was corn. 
All the others for two years past have been 
abundant ; and the prices obtained for them 
are so great, the farmers have generally be- 
come independent, and in many cases rich. 
In their abundant prosperity we greatly re- 
joice ; for in this profession is bound up much 
of the wealth and strength of the State. 
This should induce them to look about now 
and see how much good they can do with 
their wealth, and consider what solid im- 
provement they can make for the com- 
munity. 

The mercantile, manufacturing, and me- 
chanical interests are now suffering greatly 
in the country, and there is much distress and 
absolute want among them, while the agri- 
cultural class, who have kept aloof from 
speculations, and continued steadly in their 
own business, have abundance, and to spare. 

The wants in our country and in Europe 
another year willbe very large, war or no 
war, and we trust our farmers, with their 





accustomed energy, are preparing to supply 





them. They ought to double their crops of 
spring wheat this year, and add at least one 
halfto those ofcorn and potatoes. This should 
not be {attempted "so much by bringing an 
increased breadth of land under cultivation, 
as in their improved practises. Manure 
more highly, plow deeper, choose superior 
seed and implements, and cultivate the grow- 
ing crops more thoroughly. Draining also 
should be materially increased, especially if 
those rich marshes and bogs, which with 
their standing water, are now an injury rath- 
er than a benefit to their owners. 





BASKET WILLOW. 


jon 

WE have just been informed of the inven- 
tion of a machine for the removal of the 
bark on willow twigs, preparatory to send- 
ing them to market to manufacture into bas- 
kets. The removal of the bark has been 
the great obstacle hitherto ‘in supplying our 
home markets, as the great amount of labor 
required, at American prices, left little mar- 
gin for profit to the producer. A successful 
machine, for this purpose, will enable us to 
fully supply our own wants, extensive as 
they now are, and daily increasing. 

This for the present can be done with our 
native {willows, of which we have a very 
large variety. Some one we believe places 
the number as high as fifty, though this we 
think hardly possible. Yet, whoever will 
observe, as we have frequently done, the nu- 
merous kinds growing at the North and the 
South, the East and {the West, can not but 
estimate the aggregate as large. Of these, 
the supply sent to our market is principally 
made up, and is already large, and commands 
extravagant prices. From four to six cents 
per pound is paid for these native twigs, 
when stripped of their bark and dried. Six 
times the!price of hay, ought to remunerate 
the farmers’ boys and girls for sending wood 
to the Atlantic cities. 

There are myriads of acres on the Missis- 
sippi and uther river bottom lands, that are 
now covered with natural willows, suitable 
for basket-making. These have only to be 
cut over annually, to‘produce just the article 
that will command these high prices. It is 
true these native willows are not as valuable 
as the imported basket willow, but till these 
are grown to sufficient extent to supply our- 
selves, which we are gradually doing, the 
cultivation and preparation of the native 
will be found to pay well. 

We understand some one in Connecticut 
has written a work on American and other 
willows. If the author or publisher will 
send us a copy we shall be happy to receive 
and call public attention to its contents, if de- 
serving of it. The true interest of America 
as anation, consists in diversifiying our prof- 
itable productions and employments, to the 
fullest extent of which our climate, soil, and 
circumstances are capable. 





Catrtite Trape or New-York City.—In 
connection with our market reports for this 
week, we present a general summary ofthis 
branch of business for the past year which is 
of considerable interest, both for present 
perusal and future referance. 
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Premium Lists.—We shall continue our 
offers of Book Premiums during the present 
month. See page 267. 





Attention is also called to the advertise- 
ment of a “ New Herd Book ” and to an arti- 
cle on the same subject on another page. 





We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the address of the American and For- 
eign Emigrant Protection and Employment 
Society. We trust our exchanges will help 
forward the welfare of the suffering by giv- 
ing the address a place in their journals. 





Park Benjamin, Ese.—This gentleman is 
with his family, spending the winter in New- 
Haven, Conn. Managers of Lyceums and 
others, who may wish to hear any of his 
popular lectures, should therefore address 
him as above. 





A Present.—We suggest to our readers 
that they may make a valuable present to a 
relative or friend, by sending them the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for a year. Such a pre- 
sent goes farther than two dollars given at 
one time, since the receiver is fifty-two times 
reminded of the giver. 





Tue Fires ano Casvatties or 1854.—Dur- 
ing the last year, there were forty fires in the 
United States where the loss exceeded $100,- 
000, or upwards. The entire loss of proper- 
ty by fires during that period is estimated at 
$15,000,000. During the same period, 600 
persons were killed by steamboat and about 
200 by railroad, accidents. 





Hampsuire (Mass.) AgricuttTurat Sooigty. 
—We are indebted to Mr. Jas. W. Boyden, 
Secretary, for a copy of the transactions of 
this society for 1854. It is a large pamphlet 
of over a hundred pages, got up in good style, 
and after a brief examination, we are quite 
pleased with the general plan and arrange- 
mentof subjects. Such reports, furnished 
thus early, and containing, not a dry routine 
of business, but a description .of the methods 
of producing premium articles, are very 
valuable. 





Metropouitan Mecuanics’ InstituTE.— 
The second exhibition will open in the splen- 
did new Hall of the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, on the 8thof February. This 
exhibition promises to be a brilliant one, and 
will afford to manufactures, mechanics, ar- 
tists, inventors, &c., from all parts of the 
Union, a fine opportunity to display the re- 
sults of their labor, skill, ingenuity and taste. 
A schedule of rules, regulations, and any 
particular information may be obtained by 

addressing the Superintendent, Thomas C. 
_ Connolly, at Washington, D. C. 





We have just received a work entitled 
‘* Lilies: and - Violets,” by Rosalie Bell, and 
published by J.C. Derby, 119 Nassau street, 
N. Y. It is neatly bound in cloth, and will 
doubtless afford pleasure to lovers of this 
style of literature. 





NATIONAL POULTRY EXHIBITION: 


In our advertising columns will be found 
a full announcement of the plan, rules and 
regulations, &c., of the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion, to be held in this city from the 15th to 
20th days of this month inclusive. All in- 
terested in this matter will find it to their 
interest to send their address to the Presi- 
dent or Secreieryjof the Society and obtain a 
printed list of the prizes, regulations, &c. 
From what we learn we think the exhibition 
this year will be one of the largest and most 
interesting of the kind yet witnessed in this 
country. 





THE AIKIN sQUASH. 


Havine received a few seeds of a squash 
from Aikin, South Carolina, last spring, we 
started them early in a hot-bed, that they 
might have ample time to mature. They 
came up well, survived the bugs, and grew 
vigorously enough for the tropics. Three 
specimens of the fruit matured. Their shape 
is like the old-fashioned pumpkin, but the 
skin is smoother, and it is manifestly a 
squash. The largest specimen weighed 
twenty-five pounds. The flesh is coarser 
than the crook-neck squash, and not as 
sweet. Itis only a third-rate article in com- 
parison with the acorn and marrow squashes, 
and in this climate is not worth cultivating. 
We should like to have our acorn squash 
tried at the south, to see if it suffers as much 
deterioration. Ifthis Aikin sqash is first- 
rate at home, there has been a great falling 
off. 





THE TURKEY CROP. 
—@— 


Txis is getting to be one one of the princi- 
pal farm crops in eastern Connecticut and 
Rhode-Island. Turkeys from this region 
have a high reputation, both for size and 
quality, and command about two cents extra 
price in the market. They seem to be har- 
dier, and grow more rapidly along the sea- 
board. About seven tons were carried off to 
the Boston market, for thanksgiving, by a 
single dealer in Stonington, Conn., and prob- 
ably as many more went through the same 
hands for Christmas. This is but a small 
part of the birds raised in this town alone. 
Almost every farm is stocked with them, and 
they are raised in large flocks, from twenty 
to a hundred or more. The season having 
been dry has been unusually favorable, and 
a finer lot of poultry never went to market. 
They would average over ten pounds, and 
some of them went as high as twenty-five 
pounds dressed. 

They are purchased by the quantity at the 
farmer’s door for a shilling a pound, and re- 
tail in the villages for fourteen cents. They 
are principally cared for by the women and 
children of the household, and frequently 
bring in a cash return of one hundred dol- 
lars, whichis a very handsome item in the 
income of the year. Where there is a wide 
range of pasture or wood-land for the flocks 
to run in, they are raised more cheaply than 
other kinds of poultry, as they stroll farther 
from the house, and pick up a large share of 


‘theirliving. They are great devourers of 





sata gascs 


grass-hoppers and other insects, apd in this 
respect they must be of great advantage to a 
farm. There is no good reason why this 
crop should not be far more generally raised 
than itis. It costs no more than pork, and 
yet commands nearly double the price in all 
markets. 





SMITHFIELD CATTLE SHOW. 


slant 

Tuis great annual show of fat stock in 
London, came off as usual early in Decem- 
ber. The Short Horns and Devons were 
pronounced an improvement on preceding 
shows, while the Henfords had retrograded 
onthis occasion. Sheep and pigs were un- 
commonly fine. The Mark Lane Express 
is very eulogistic on the first prize Short 
Horn ox. It says: 


“The Duke of Rutland’s ox was almost 
generally pronounced to be the best. beast 
ever entered at the Smithfield Show ; he was 
in fact so perfect in form, and so evenly fed, 
as scarcely to look like a fat animal—at any 
rate, a very different sort of fat animal to 
what has been shown, and even distinguished 
here. It was a common cause of regret 
that he had not been kept for breeding pur- 
poses, as he would, no doubt, have made an 
excellent cross for some other strains, com- 
ing as he does from so good a sort on one 
side, as that of Sir Charles Knightly.” 


We shall give a full account of this show 
from one of our exchanges next week. 





Correspondence of the American Agriculturist. 
FRENCH HORSES. 
Panis, France, Dec. 13th, 1854. 

Tere is nothing here which shows the 
distinction between the aristocrat and the 
common people so much asthe horses. The 
cart horses are immense, and almost univer- 
sally a light iron grey—or more properly 
spéaking, white speckled with black, with 
feet as large as dinner plates; and such a 
profusion of mane and fetlock, and all buried 
under such ponderous harness as to excite 
great curiosity. 

The riding and driving horses of the gen- 
try are very graceful; with clean, delicate 
limbs, and arched necks ; so nicely groomed 
and broken, especially for riding, as to make 
me wish we had such in New-York: 

. The fashionable color is across between 
an iron grey and a brown—a most peculiar 
color. I never saw the like before. 

Another color is also much used for sad- 
dle horses, which is between a cream and 
sorrel, near akin to a dark salmon. The 
mane and tail are a shade or two darkér 
than the body, and are very beautiful accord- 
ing to my fancy. You will see troups 
of these handsome creatures, backed by 
Frenchmen, in ‘the fashionable quarters, as 
gay as so many popinjays. 

There are many beautiful varieties of the 
heath which I see in the markets and stores. 
[ wish these could be more cultivated in our 
country. We scarce find them except in our 
green-houses, and only a few even there. 
The Crysts] Palace is rapidly completing, 
and is a magnificent building. I hope Amer- 
ica will be well represented here. C. E. W. 
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THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 


— 
There is a beautiful moral in the following lines 
by Mrs. Sigourney : 


~ 





The Lady-bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
And smiled with pride and scorn, 
As she saw a plain-dressed Ant go by, 
With a heavy grain of corn. 
So she drew the curtains of damask around, 
And adjusted her silken vest, 
Making her glass of a drop of dew 
That lay in the rose’s breast. 


Then she laughed so loud that the Ant looked up, 
seeing her haughty face, ~ 
Took no more notice, but traveled on 
At the same industrious pace ; 
But a sudden blast of Autumn came ; 
And rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the Lady-bug bent, 
And scattered its leaves around. 


Then the houseless Lady was much amazed, 
For she knew not where to go, 
And hoarse November’s early blast 
Had brought with it rain and snow ; 
Her wings were chilled, and her feet were cold, 
And she wished for the Ant’s warm cell, 
And what she did in the wintry storm 
I’m sure I can not tell. 


But the careful Ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side ; 

She taught them all like herself to toil, 
Nor mind the sneer of pride ; 

And I thought, as I sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

it was wiser to work and improve my time, 
Than be idle and dress in silk. 





A DOLLAR OR TWO. 
—@——— 

With cautious step, as we tread our way thro’ 
This intricate world as other folks do, 
May we still on our journey be able to view 
The benevolent face ofa dollar or two ; 

For an excellent thing 

Is a dollar or two, 

No friend is so true 

As a dollar or two ; 

Through country or town, 

As we pass up and down, 

No prospect so good 

As a dollar or two! 


Would you read yourself out the bachelor crew 
And the hand of a pretty young female sue, 
You must always be ready the handsome to do, 
Although it will cost you a dollar or two, 

Love’s arrows are tipped 

With a dollar or two, 

And affections are gained 

With’a dollar or two; 

The best aid you can meet 

In advancing your suit, 

Is the eloquent chink 

Of a dollar or two! 


Would wish your existence with faith to imbue, 
And enroll in the ranks of the sanctified few ; 
To enjoy a name ; a well-cushioned pew, 
You must freely down with a dollar or two. 

The gospel is preached 

For a dollar or two ; 

And salvation is reached 

By a dollar or two; 

You may sin sometimes, 

But the worst of all crimes 

Is, to find yourself short 

Of a dollar or two. 





TaeoLocy mu a Nursuett.—A very young 
child, whose kind and pious mother had early 
taught him the being and power of God, was 
asked. “ How many Gods are there ?” 
“One,” said the little boy. “How do you 
know that?” inquiredhis sister. “Because,” 

ied he, ‘‘ there is no room for any more, 
for He fills everywhere.” | Ey 
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ae Teg 
| A Queer Fee.—A young lawyer took for his 
first fee a Newfoundland pup, whereupon the fol- 
lowing correspondence-ensued between him and 
another “limb” : 

“Of a lawyer’s first fee, if you’ll tell me the name, 
Which backward or forward spells always the same, 
And do it correctly, I’ll bellow and holla, 

‘Tu sew per eris mihi Magnus Apollo.’ G.” 
ANSWER. 

‘Your riddle, received just ere going to bed, 

Was a long time in getting through my stupid head, 
Till weary and worn, and about to give up, _ 
‘Parturient montes et nascitur’—pup !” 





A HASTY WORD. 
Guard well thy lips ; for none can know 
What evils from the tongue may flow ; 
What guilt, what grief may be incurred 
By one incautious, hasty word. 





Due.iine.—Geo. D. Prentice, Esq., of the 
Louisville Journal, while on a late visit to 
Little Rock, Ark., received a letter from M. 
B. Hewsen, Esq., demanding satisfaction for 
some remarks he had made in a newspaper. 
Mr. Prentice disavowed any intention to of- 
fend Mr. Hewson, and very sensibly added: 

“Tam no believer in the duelling code. I 
would not call a man to the field unless he 
had done me such a deadly wrong that I de- 
sired to kill him, and I would not obey his 
call to the field unless I had done him so 
mortal an injnry ds to entitle him, in my 
opinion, to demand an opportunity of taking 
my life. Ihave not the least desire to kill 
you or to harm a hair on your head, and I 
am not conscious of having done anything to 
entitle you to kill me. I do not want your 
blood on my hands, and I do not want my 
own upon anybody’s.” 





Anegexic Toeory or THE Stars.—Beyond 
and greater than ourselves, we see and know 
no other objects but the heavenly bodies ; 
but there is a general belief that between 
man and his Maker there is a great succes- 
sion of beings; and what can they be? what 
are the angels of heaven—of whom, from our 
very childhood, from the beginning of the 
existence of men uponearth even, something 
has been said and heard—if they be not these 
planets and stars moving so majestically and 
worshipping so silently, so regularly, so 
obediently? Why should not that movement 
in them which we recognize be called life— 
for us, endless magnificent life, as our own 
irregular movements, or the still more ir- 
regular and yet more limited movements of 
an ape, are called life? {Literary Jour. 





Tae Moon.—The new Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, is named Moon, and he affords, of course, 
an inexhaustable mine of material for jokes 
on his name. Punch issues an edict to all 
the wits of the world forbidding them to 
make any pun on the Lord Mayor’s name 
for a year, and more particularly prohibiting 
the following offenses. 

If the Lord Mayor should not attend upon 
any occasion, when his lordship has been 
expected, no one is to say that the Moon is 
eclipsed. 

If the Lord Mayor’s health is drank, no 
one, as his lordship proceeds to reply, is to 
say “ Rise, gentle Moon.” 

If the Lord Mayor goes to Windemere 
next autumn, no country journalist is to 
head his account of such excursion, “ The 
Moon’s on the Lake.” 

If the Lord Mayor makes a remark, no 
one is to call it a Lunar Observation. 

If the Lord Mayor requests Miss Catharine 
Hayes to sing at the Mansion House, no per- 
son is to predict wet weather from the fact 
of there being a Haze near the Moon. : 
If the Lord Mayor is upon any particular 





occasion more witty than usual (if possible,) 








ho person is to remark ‘The Moon shines 
to-night.” 





_ In 1817 Lady Franklin produced and pub- 
lished a poem, from which the following is 
extracted. It is said that this poem brought 
about her acquaintance and final marriage 
with Sir John. There appears a strange 
agreement between his ultimate sad fate and 
the ideas expressed in the production : 

“ Oh has their sight 
Been strained o’er growing realms of dreary white, 
While each clear iceberg floating o’er the main, 
Seemed a white sail and waxened hope again ; 
Till fancied outcasts both of heaven and man, 
E’en to their hearts the piercing coldness ran ; 
O’er blasted fields they rolled their suffering eyes, 
And sank the victims of the unpitying skies.” 





Tue following lines, says the Rochester 
American, may be seen on an old clock in 
Scrantom’s auction store. The clock was 
made by “Tobias & Co., Liverpool. and 
London,” and is a hundred yearsold! Still 
it is “ going,” “ going,” like the auctioneer, 
and is likely to be ‘‘ going” long after the 
auctioneer has been ‘ struck off” and 
* gone !” 

‘I am old and worn as my face appears, 
For I have walk’d on Time for a hundred years ! 
Many have fallen since I begun, 
Many will fall ere my course is run ! 


I have buried the world with its hopes and fears, 
In my long, lone march of a hundred years ! 





Very Unoattant.—The last Knicker- 
bocker has the following upon a poetess 
with red hair : 


‘Unfortunate woman, how sad is your lot— 
Your ringlets are red, and your poems are not.” 





ARRESTING A LOCOMOTIVE. 
oo oe 

On Monday evening last, we happened to 
be one of about a dozen passengers upon the 
down train of the Sandusky and Mansfield 
railroad. Nothing occurred to disturb. the 
weariness of the journey, until the train ar- 
rived at Plymouth. Here we found a Con- 
stable waiting for us, who demanded the lo- 
comotive, to satisfy a claim, for which he 
held an execution, of the amount of $15! 
He made his demand upon the conductor in 
the most pompous manner, and for a time, 
it appeared that we poor “ pilgrims” * were 
destined to remain on the “rock” for the 
night. The conductor, who appeared to be 
used to such obstructions, immediately set 
his persuasive powers to work, and rolled off 
an amount of blarney and soft soap that 
would have thrown any one but a Plymouth 
constable off his guard ; that functionary, 
however, remajned immoveable, and it was 
found that the only way to escape the loss 
of the engine, and the consequent detention of 
the train, was to get out of town as quick as 
possible. A lucky thought entered the brain 
of the engineer. It was but a few rods to 
Huron County, and once there, he would be 
out of the jurisdiction of the constable and 
back he went. After a few moments deten- 
tion, the train was again put under motion, 
and it fairly flew as it passed on through the 


town, the whistle of the locomotive belching 


forth its loudest notes, as much asto say to 
the constable—‘‘you can have me, if you can 


catch me.” In a little while we were safely 


landed at Shelby, where we thanked our 
stars that we had no further to travel on a 
railroad that was liable to have its cars seized 
for a fifteen dollar debt. et 


Milen Free Press. 





The best thing to give your enemy is for- 
giveness ; to your Opponent, tolerance; to a 
friend; your heart ; to your child, a good ex- 
ample ; tu a father, deference; to your moth- 
er, conduct that will make her proud of her 
son; to yourself, respect ; and to all men, 
charity. is 










































A PERPLEXED IRISHMAN. 
eee 


A few days since, a gentleman connected 
with one of our railroad corporations, while 
taking a ride through one of our country 
towns, accompanied by his Irish servant, had 
the misfortune to have his vehicle smashed 
up, and himself and companion dashed to 
the ground, hy his horse taking fright and 
running away. The gentleman was some 
what bruised but not seriously, his principal 
loss being that of his wig, which had been 
taken off, and on picking himself up, he 
found Pat in a much worse condition, hold- 
ing on to his head with the blood trickling 
down his fingers, and his master’s wig in his 
other hand, which he was surveying with the 
most ludicrous alarm and horror. “ Well, 
Pat,” said his master, “ are you much hurt ?” 
“Hurt, is it? Ah, master dear, do you see 
the top of my head in my hand?” Pat, in 
his terror and confusion had mistaken his 
master’s portable head-piece for his own 
natural scalp, and evidently regarded his 
last hour as arrived. 





Boastinc Youne Lapies.—When you hear 
a young woman boastingly say she never 
did a “ stich of work in her life,” or that she 
-can not tell a pork steak from a squash pie, 
make up your mind coolly that she’s a poor 
piece of goods, and not to be taken at any 
price. The sooner you get your hat and 
moving portions outside the door the better. 





A Yankee has invented a machine for ex- 
tracting the lies from quack advertisements. 
Some of them are never seen after entering 
the machine, as only the truth comes out. 





Ir is regarded by some as not a little re- 
markable that in Massachusetts, a State 
where the means of education so much 
abound, a majority of the people should after 
all turn out Know Nothings. 





Fanny Fern thinks it most provoking for 
a woman who has worked hard all day 
mending an old coat of her husband’s, to 
find a love letter from another woman in his 
pocket. Most likely. 





A retired schoolmaster excuses his passion 
for angling by saying that, from constant 
habit, he never feels quite himself unless he’s 
handling the rod. 





Some of our exchanges mention the fact 
of a “Know-Nothing” having been turned 
out of the society for drinking an Irish whis- 
ky punch with a German silver spoon in it. 





To prevent fish from smelling in the sum- 
mer—cut their noses off! 





Why is the letter D like a wedding-ring ? 
Because we could not be wep without it. 





“Times is money.” Of course it is, or 
else how could you spend it ? 





Lavater said—Never make that man your 
friend who hates music or the laugh of a 
child. ; 


Henry Ward Beecher says—Genius unex- 
erted is no more genius than a bushel of 
acorns is a forest of oaks. 








Fear is the tax that conscience pays to 
guilt. 





He who thinks himself more wise than 
every body, is foolish. 





To compliment vice is but one remove 
from worshiping the devil. 
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SINGULAR COUPLE. 
—_———— : 

Aone with my brother, who was collect- 
ing matter for a work he was about to pub- 
lish, I visited the interesting town of Hex- 
ham—interesting at least to him, for it was a 
fine field for historical research, although, for 
my part, I found little to admire besides its 
ancient church. The circumstance which, 
more than anything else, obtained the dingy 
town a lasting place in my memory, was our 
taking a lodging with an extraordinary pair, 
an old man and woman—husband arid wife, 
who lived by themselves, without child or ser- 
vant, subsisting on the letting of their parlor 
and two bed-rooms. They were tall, thin, 
and erect, though each seventy years of age. 
When we knocked at the door for admittance, 
they answered it together; if we rang the 
bell, the husband and wife invariably ap- 
peared side by side; allour requests and de- 


‘mands were received by both, and executed 


with the utmost nicety and exactness. 
The first night, arriving late by the coach 


from Newcastle, and merely requiring a 


good fire and our tea, we were puzzled to 


‘understand the reason of this double attend- 


ance ; and I remember my brother’s, rather 


irreverently, wondering whether we “ were 
always to be waited upon by these Siamese 


twins.” On ringing the bell to retire for the 
night, both appeared as usual; the wife car- 
rying the bed-room candlestick, the husband 
standing at the door. I gave her some di- 
rections about breakfast for the following 
morning, when the husband from the door 
quickly answered for her. 

“‘ Depend upon it, she is dumb,” whispered 
my brother. But this was not the case, 
though she rarely made use of the faculty of 
speech. 

They both attended me into my bed-room ; 
when the old lady, seeing me look with some 
surprize toward her husband, said— 

‘“* There’s no offense meant, ma’am, by my 
husband coming with me into the chamber— 
he’s stone blind. 

“ Poor man!” I exclaimed. ‘But why, 
then, does he not sit still? Why does he 
acccompany you everywhere ?” 

_ “It’s no use, ma’am, your speaking to my 
old woman,” said the husband; *‘she can’t 
hear you, she’s quite deaf.” 

I was astonished. Here was compensa- 
tion! Could a pairbe better matched? Man 
and wife were, indeed, one flesh ; for he saw 
with her eyes, and she heard with his ears! 
It was beautiful to me ever after to watch the 
old man and woman in their inseparableness. 
Their sympathy with cach other was as swift 
as electricity, and made their deprivation as 
naught. 

I have often thought of that old man and 
woman, and can not but hope, that as in life 
they were inseparable and indespensable to 
each other, so in death they might not be di- 
vided, but either be spared the terrible ca- 


lamity of being alone in the world. 
Chambers’ Journal. 





THE ORIGIN OF TURKEY EATING. 
—_—~»——— 

Ir may be interesting to those who have 
been feasting upon the luxury which gener- 
ally adorns the Thanksgiving dinner table, 
to know when and where the turkey was 
first used as an article of diet. 

From a work recently published in Lon- 
don, upon the “ History of Food,” and which 
is appropriately dedicated to the genius of 
gastronomy—a subtle spirit supposed to have 
his residence somewhere in the region of 
the diaphragm—we learn that the turkey 
was long unknown to the Greeks, their being 
no Turkey in Europe during thier palmy 
days. Sophocles is the first who mentions 
it. In Egypt it was still more rare. It was 
first introduced into Rome in the year 115 





before our era, where it was regarded as an 
object of uncommon curiosity. In a cen- 
tury later they had greatly multiplied, but 
afterwards declined again. It is said that 
the moderns owe their introduction to the 
Jesuits who imported them from Asia and 
America. Hurtaut asserts that the first 
turkey ‘was introduced in France at the 
wedding dinner of Charles IX, and that it 
was admired as a very extraordinary thing. 
Bouche, the historian of Provence, declares 
that the French are indebted for the Turkey 
to Kinge Rene ; and Beekman again denies 
its existence in France previous to the 16th 
century. 








HOW TO IMPEDE THE PROGRESS OF BURGLARS. 


We may remark for the benefit of those 
who are affected by nervous apprehensions 
of their houses being “ burglariously entered 
and their property feloniously abstracted,” 
to use the beautiful language of the law, that 
there is no precautionary measure better 
‘worth observing than that of carefully lock- 
ing on the outside the door of every room on. 
‘the ground-floor, and leaving the key in the 
lock. There are three things, it is said, of 
which the housebreaker has a professional 
-horror—a little dog loose, an infant unweaned 
and a sick person in extremis. The first is 
an abomination seldom permitted where 
there is anything worth stealing ; the second, 
a misfortune which nature kindly suffers 
only to exist at considerable intervals; the 
the third, a calamity to which we may hope 
not to be subjected very often in a lifetime. 
In the absence then of these unwelcome de- 
fences, every door secured as above makes 
an additional fortification against the enemy. 
The thief having, perhaps, effected a skillful 
and elaborate entrance into your dining-roo 
where he finds no body but an extinguishe 
lamp, and a volume of prayers, must commit 
a fresh burglary before he can reach your 
study, or wherever you keep your small 
stock of ready money for household expen- 
ses ; and though he came in at the window, 
reversing the usual order of things with an 
unwelcome visitor, he finds it no easy matter 
to get out at the door. The probability is, 
he will hardly work through three solid inches 
of mahogany (for he can not coveniently 
pick the lock if the key is left-in it) without 
some little noise. Thus (although to the 
damage of your upholstery) you get an addi- 
tional chance of being aroused, and a few 
minutes more time to betake yourself to 
your weapons, whether they consist of an 
unloaded blunderbuss, a twelve-bafrel revolv- 
er (out of order), or a hand candle-stick and 
a short brass-poker. In the meantime your 
placens uror, uttering piercing shrieks out at 
the window, alarms. the country for miles 
round, and, what is more to the purpose, 
frightens the robber of his wits, who de- 
camps incontinently, leaving no further 
marks of his visits then’ a window-frame 
spoilt, an inkstand or a jar of curry powder 
upset, and a small box of lucifer matches, 
his own property, and seized on by you as 
the spulia optima of this bloodless victory. 

Frazer’s Magazine. 





Ipa May.—The Springfield Republican of 
a late date’ says : 

The widow of Charles C. Torrey, the ab- 
olitionist, who died in prison at Baltimore 
while confined there for helping slaves to 
run away, is the writer of the new Beet a 
ular novel of “Ida May.” She resides in 
Maine. Her maiden name was Mary Tde, 
the daughter of Rev. Dr. Ide, of way, 
Mass. The name of her book and its hero- 
ine is but.a simple modification of her 6wn. 


ht of God, what his 
wishes are. 





“*t Inah‘is, in ihe’ 
habitual and cherish 





























HOW TO RUIN A SON. 
pad > 

1. Set him the example in the use cf in- 
toxicating drink. 
2. Let him have his own way—the 

‘‘ largest liberty,” so fascinating to the ima- 
gination of “ Young America.” 
3. Allow him the free use of money, 
without any restraining sense of responsibili- 
ty to = or guardian. 
4. Suffer him to wander where he pleases 
on the Sabbath, and to spend his evenings 
from home. 
5. Give him the freest access to wicked 
companions, who make a mock of all that is 
good, and condemn all authority. 
6. Furnish him with no high “aim in life, 
and no steady employment. It might hinder 
the development of his genius. 
Pursue all, or any of these ways, and you 
will experience a most marvelous deliver- 
ance if you have not to mourn over a de- 
based and ruined child. 
Thousands of parents have practically 
adopted these rules in the management of 
their children, and the results are exactly 
what one might anticipate—“ Their gray 
hairs have been brought down with sorrow 
to the grave.” 


4.000 DOLLARS!!! 
WORTH OF NEW BOOKS 


i ARE NOW READY.£) 
TO BE GIVEN AS 


PREMIUMS, 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


American Agriculturist. 


ALL THE BOOKS ARE NEW, 
Just from the Press : 
No old or second-hand books among them. 
Send on the 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
and take your choice of the 
BOOKS. 

They will be delivered at your Post-office 
FREE OF EXPENSE. 

ge For Eacu new subscriber, with $2, 
half a dollar’s worth of books will be given 
as a premium. 

3@ For cacu new subscriber at club 
prices, 25 cents’ worth of books will be 
given. 

Send for any one’ or more of the books 
named in the list below, to which you 
are entitled by the amount of your premiums. 

Good books are better than money. 

REMEMBER! that each new subscriber 
confers a three-fold benefit—on yourself, by 
replenishing your library ; on the new sub- 
scriber, by putting into his hands a valuable 
weekly paper; and on the American Agri- 
culturist, by enlarging its circulation and in- 
creasing its facilities for usefulness. 

The New Year is close at hand—let the 
work be done NOW. 

I. The Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
. I Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

TV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

. Prize Essay on Manures. By S.L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 2icents. — 
Il. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
25 cents. 

Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Manag t, &c, 
ive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 


Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 


cents. 
Domestic Fowl and Ornam . Price 25cents. 


ental Pi 
Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 
- The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 


The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
nown, with directions for =. By so 
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Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
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XIX. The Farmer's Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25. 
XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. ; 
EXE Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 

cents. 

', XXII. Johnston's Lectures on Practical*Agriculture. Paper, 

price 25 cents. J 
XXIII. Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 

Geolo y: Price $1. 

XXV. Randall’s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
mS C i Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
ce 

oo Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 

a s.2.S Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents. 

XXXI. Youatt onthe Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

XXXII. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price 

’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 


of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 


























Price $1. 

Price 75 cents. 

. Price 50cents. 
Price 50 

cents. 


LS Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 

ice $6. 

XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn's Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 

manand woman. Price $3. 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 

the country. Price 50 cents. 
XLII. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 






on 






cents. 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
Allen. Price $1 25. 
p (I. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 cents. 
XLVIII. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
published, $1 25. 
L. Gay's Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price 1. 
LI. Elliott’s Fruit Grower's Guide. Price $1 25. 
Lif. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 
LIIL. Chorlton’s Cold Grapery. Price 50 cents. 
LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 
7" ae8 Norton’s Scientific Agriculture—New Edition. Price 
cents. 
LVII. DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 
LVIII. Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 
LIX. Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 
LX. Longstroth on Bees. Price $1 25. 
L.XI. Book of Caged Birds. Price $1. 
LXII. Gray’s Text Book of Botany. Price $2. 
LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 


N. B.—Persons sending for two or more 
of the above books, will please name some 
one to whose care they may be sent by ex- 
press, as it is often cheaper for us to send 
hem thus than by mail. 











ses"Every dollar received for the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist will be expended in enrich- 
ing its pages with collections of practical 
knowledge, valuable engravings, &c. &c. 


- 





Our friends will oblige us by connecting as 
few other matters as possible with their sub- 
scription lists and premium orders, for two or 
three weeks, as these will occupy us much 
ofthe time. When other matters than busi- 
ness are inclosed in the same letter, let it 
be on a separate piece of paper. 





Particutar Notice.—We daily receive 
new subscribers without any specification as 
to the time they are to commence. We 
have printed a large extra edition of this 
volume, up to this time, and, as long as we 
have them, will send back numbers from the 
commencement, (September 13th,) when de- 
sired. Subscribers can commence at any 
time they will name. 


atlarkets, 


Remarxs.—Flour advanced the past week 
from 12+ to 25 cts. per bbl. Corn has im- 
proved 3 to4 cts. per bushel. Wool is very 
dull. 

Cotton has fallen + to + cent per lb. No 
change in other Southern products. 

. The weather opened mild and delightful 
for January, and we hope it will continue s0 








through the month. Many think we have 
seen the severest part of the winter, but of 
this we can tell better a couple of months 
hence. 








TuEpay, January 2, 1855. 
The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 


There is scarcely any change in the market to-day 
though there is less doing so soonafter New Year. Pota 
toes have undergone no change since our last. One or 
two cargoes of Nova Scotias came in the last part of the 
week, otherwise there is only a moderate supply. 

In the fruit or butter market there has been no change 
worthy of mention. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes. New-Jersey Mercers, $3 75@ 
$425 P bbl.; Western Mercers, $3 25@$3 75; Nova 
Scotia Mercers, $1 15@$1 25 P bush. ; New-Jersey Car- 
ters, $3 50@$3 75 P bbl.; Washington Co. Carters, $350@ 
$3 75; Junes, $3@$3 25; Western Reds, $2 50@$3 123 ; 
White Pink Eyes, $350@$3 75 ; Yellow Pink Eyes, $275 
@$3 25; Long Reds, $2@$2 50; Virginia, Sweet Pota- 
toes $3 25@$3 50; Philadelphia, $4 50; Turnips, Ruta 
Baga $2@$225; Whute, $1 25@$175; Onions, White, 
none ; Red, $2 50@$3; Yellow, $2 75@$3 50 ; Cabbages, 
$4@$7 P 100; Beets, $1 25 P bbl.; Carrots, $1; Parsnips, 
$150; Celery, $1@$1 25 P dozen. 

Fruirs.—Apples, Spitzenbergs and Greenings, $2 25@ 
$2 50 P bbl.; Russets and Gilliflowers, $2. 

Butter, Orange Co., 21@24c. Pfb.; Western, 15@18c. ; 
Eggs, 23/@26c. # doz.; Cheese, 10c.@11c. P b 


> - 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


WEDNEsDayY January 3, 1855. 
The whole number of ‘cattle in the Washington Yards 
to-day is 1,277, against 915 of the previous week. These, 
on the whole, present more than an ordinary appearance, 
and include some really choice specimens. The market 
is a little more active, though we mako no change in the 
prices. The best quality is selling as high as 11, which in 
these times is about as high as people can afford to give, 
but not as high as they must give, if they wish to have 
beef. In fact, there are but few good cattle to be found 
throughout the country, and the wonder is, that even now 
prices are not higher than they are. The prospect is, that 
beef-cattle of almost any kind will command a high price 
before spring. 
The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 
Superior quality beef is selling at..... 10}@llc. P b. 





od | ee SS Mee ete 9@10ic. do. 

Inferior do. 6, 8. Seis 7@9c. do. 
RN aici Rowse gees 2 sw ou one cts 7c.@10e. 
Cows and Calves...................005 $28@$50. 
ANE 3 ESS cise c scl Bo 000d te dulaee on gees 4ic.@6c. 
I sai 3 hss avtuiies stamps tose Absa nes $2@$6. 
ee EPEC YS OR $1 50@$4 50. 
OWT 665 5. 5 ETSTARIONERs ne» 44.@4i. 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


DROVES, 005506505 esc NS 1277 
a ey dak — 
ee ee a 
Sheep and lambs,........ 2157 — 
a ee eee ne 2164 a 
Ofthese there came by the Erie Railroad.......... 100 
By the Harlem Railroad........:...... Ee Aye .. 468 
By the Hudson River Railroad...............++++++ 200 
By the Hudson River Steamboats..........-..,-++- _ 


New-York State furnished, 668; Pennsylvania, 69 : 
Indiana, 31; Kentucky, 119; New-Jersey, 94. 
The following sale -were made at Chamberiain’s : 


RS EEE Sa SOR RI 8@10tc. 
114 Cowsand Calves............. Sonal $20@$50 
1... Sa eater Bes $2@$4. 
SPP SURVER. 2) a ehcencacca IP oe exTh 44@7c. 


Mr. Kent reports the market good. 
The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows : 





Sheep and Lambs.....--+cee+sreree cereeeees 2814 
ES Rory er se oe 446 
Ws Fo Sn eB 15 
Cows and Calves... 250... eee eees coeeeee 10 
—_——<_————— 
SHEEP MARKET. 
Wednesday, January 3, 1855. 


The sheep market last week averaged about $1 per 
head better than formerly. There is to-day a larger stoc 








i nts 
Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 


RE 





































































on hand, and the market is less active. The prices, how- 
ever, remain the same. 





New-York Cattle Trade ofr 1854. 
a 

WE present below our annual statistics of the New- 
York Cattle Trade for the year just closed. New-Yorkis 
the most extensive cattle mart in America. The cattle 
brought to this market come to us from nearly all sectiong 
of the Union east of the Missississippi. Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Virginia, and Pennsylva- 
nia, are our most liberal contributors, but western and 
northem New-York, with Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and other of the New-England States, likewise send us 
extensive supplies. 

All the lines of travel radiating from this city to the in- 
terior—the Harlem and Hudson and Erie Railroads, the 
New-York Central, the Lake Shore, the Great Michigan 
Central, and the Baltimore and Ohio, and some of the 
Eastern Railroads, find in the carriage of the live stock 
consumed here, one of their most profitable items of 
freight from Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Virgmia, Pennsylvania, New-England and northern and 
western New-York. A considerable proportion of the cat- 
tle driven to this market, however, come from districts 
not sojdistant. 

The counties on the Hudson River raise some of the 
finest cattle. while Long Island and New-Jersey occasion- 
ally are large contributors. 


In this City there are four principal places for the sale of 
beef cattle: The Washington Drove-yard, in Forty-fourth 
street, between the Fourth and Fifth avenues, of which 
A. M. Allerton, Esq., isthe proprietor ; the Lower or Hud- 
son River Bull's Head, kept by Messrs. Chamberlain; 
George Browning’s Central Bull’s Head, in Sixth-street ; 
and the market kept by Mr. Morgan O’Brien, also in Sixth- 
street, near Third-avenue. Sheep and lambs are sold at 
all these places, except the last-mentioned—the largest 
number at Browning’s, and the next at Chamberlain’s. 
The largest business in cows and calves is done at Brown- 
ing’s and Chamberlain’s. 

The market-day hereafter will be Wednesday, but sales 
to a greater or less extent will doubtless be made every 
day. 

Independently of the regular transactions at the above- 
named markets, there are many cattle bought and sold on 
the boats at the wharves ; and many more slaughtered in 
the country are brought to market here, ready dressed ; 
but these do not enter into the statistics below : 

Statistics of the several dascriptions of cattle sold weekly 
during the year 1854, as compiled from the published Re- 
ports : 





Beeves. Cowsand Sh’p& 
Calves. La’bs. 
January 359 9,254 
= 373 7,837 
248 7,404 
297 4,611 
“* 333 7,433 
February 125 9,541 
ve 13 444 6,581 
521 8,828 
& 441 7,348 
March 330 5,981 
ne 1 877 6,284 
882 3,144 
as 978 4,992 
April 932 4,495 
t 1,254 4,128 
¢ 1,127 2,603 
nis 1,409 3,703 
May 1,989 7,232 
a 728 3,429 
5 1,489 4,434 
“y 1,584 5,062 
: 1,418 5,608 
June 1,730 8,240 
mt »426 8,157 
Be 1,130 7,980 
ty 1,100 9,706 

July 1,000 13,67) 
ss 1,593 7,194 
ee 441 11,448 
911 11,177 
800 12,273 
August 770 12,942 
" 800 14,931 
560 5,856 
ss 570 14,545 
Sept. 580 10,088 
os 514 8,392 
879 10,553 
os 2 740 12,220 
October 576 15,108 
e¢ 870 14,900 
715 14,010 

657 16, 

: 550 16,221 
Novem. 480 13,566 
we 500 12,079 
an 67 14,332 

Be 27 587 12,291 
December 4 620 11,295 
a 666 12,832 
* 532 11,754 
238 10,094 
TOtalecsecsveveepersesses $04,796 41,086 470,817 





Average prices of Cattle sold during the year 1854, as com, 
piled from the weekly reports : 





Beeves. Cows & Sheep and 

Calves. Lambs. 

Jantary: © 4.02.0 cece «s+. $7 ald $30a60 $2}a 8 
i ) | APE ROO pie 8 ald 25a65 3a5 
BD iret Sane sein 8 al0 35a60 2ta 7 
PERE E: 8 ald 30a60 3 ald 

Ne A 8 ald 30a60 a 6 
WORrUgTY «26250 sexs cee & ald 30a65 2ja 9 

te ed chia a's «wee 8 all 60 a 

“° 5 eres py 83a103 25a60 3a7 
“i reps fy 84al0} 30a55 4 al0 
MOR FT URS Oey 8}al0} 30a65 4 al0 
“° Me Fes 83a10} 30a55 34al0 
ts SR es 8 al} 30a65 4a 5} 

: - eer 9 all} 30a60 4aT7 
Apnil ERED ACT Eee 9 all 30a60 4 al0 
Re See oh 7aQ9 30a60 3a7 

sa BPs ovens cpueuien 8 al0 30a40 4a8 

pt , ee 8 ald 30a70 5a9 
May B veces: tek 9 al] 30a40 5 al0 
Pe Brace: Cates, Gs 9jally 38a55 5.al2 

¥ Ee ye F all 20a70 4 ald 

+ ATE eee 11 al3 30a50 3 al0 
29 } aS 11 al3 35a50 4a8 
June Sha ce 10 al3 30a60 ae Ws 
2 9 ald 30a65 3a7 
30a70 4a9 

30a65 5aQ 

30a65 33a 8 

30a70 4a8 

30a60 4a 6} 

30a45 2a7 

30a75 2a 6} 

25a50 3a7 

a50 3a8 

25a60 2ia 6 

30a60 2a7 

25a50 lia 6 

20a50 2ha 6 

30a70 2a 63 

30a65 3a7 

20a50 2ha 6 

22a50 2a 5? 

ne 30a45 lia 63 
oe Be dan tesco dsik do a 60a65 23a 9 

°2 S| Re ee 6 a 93 30a60 2a6 
Tevet. 6., os x5. cccucaeel 74al0 30a60 2a 6} 
Re BS ir so ostaneevas< a 30a65 2a 5 

rr Seer tte 9 ald 30a75 lta 7 
on TF cs nqranceivact 8}al0 35a65 2a8 
December 4........ ...... 9 ald 30a60 2ka 7 
: (| RES tA 93al0 25a75 2a7 

: | PEP are 93al0 30a75 2ia 7 
GBiecete shies cute Ttall 30a75 Qa 9 
Average.... .... $8 87c. $43.48c. $5.43c, 


Comparative Monthly Statement of Cattle on Sale in the 
New-York Market during the, Years 1853 and 1854. 





1853 1854 

eS Ea ee ae ee a 
w oo be Oe oe Ee 
oO = oO oe = o 
oa <3 Bo < =< o 
o PH oS o ga os 
? -“@ °& ~ Fleer to 
January...13,550 355 44.700...... 13,390 1,599 36,359 
February.. 8,950 315 22,000...... 10,946 1,521 32,208 
March..... 9,600 620 16,350...... 9,904 3,057 20,401 
April......16,2 605 11,050...... 11,743 4,722 14,910 
May . 900 12,900...... 649 7,128 25,808 
June. 477 26,750...... 12,878 6,286 34,083 
SU. ..0.: 550 34,220...... 16,098 5,465 65,826 
August....13,250 710 48,835...... 15,592 2,700 58,274 
September 15,022 1,247 45,532......13,557 2,736 41,353 
October. . .21,812 1,917 60,209 . 22,861 3,368 79,153 
November 15,461 1,569 45,261...... 12,356 2,246 52,166 
December.15,622 1,305 46,776...... 9,567 2,047 46,975 








Totals. . 157,420 10,720 412,989.... . 162,426 42,895 507,698 
These results and comparisons enable us to see the 
general advance there has been in the prices of all kinds 
of cattle during the year. Comparing the monthly average 
of 1854 with that of the previous year, the differences are 


as follows: Ripa 
P|” RARER pe egere Seon ce re re Cr 897 4, 7 
1653 Te ein Goa a (eae = 839 3,690 550 
Increase. ... 1. -.eseeceeee $0.58 $6.58 $0.23 


This very material increase in value is referable to the 
now apparant fact of an actual scarcity of cattle during the 
year, owing mainly to the immense quantity of stock sent 
to California from the western States, across the Plains, 
which otherwise would have found their way to the mar- 
kets on the Atlantic sea-board. The financial troubles 
which have embarrassed about every other branch of busi- 
ness, during the latter half of the year, have also had an 
undoubted influence on the grazing and agricultural in- 
terests. _ It will be seen by the following comparison, that 
there were but a few thousand more beeves sold during 
1854 than in the preceding year. The excess in favor of 
1854 is not at all in proportion to the increase of the city 
wants, superinduced by the rapid increase of our popula- 
tion. Cows and calves show asubstantial increase; sheep 
and lambs a falling off: 


Beeves. Cows & Ca’s. Sh’p & La’bs, 
Ey ee ee 162,425 40,842 2,989 
BOS3. evs ovens 157,420 10,720 407,698 
Increase ..... 5,005 ..... 30,122 Dec. .5,291 


The total value of Cattle sold at the several City Mar- 
kets above mentioned—accepting the average prices as 
given above—during the year, is seen. below. (We have 
~ $45 as the average of each head of beef cattle,) Some 








general opinion seems to be that this is about right, we 
have concluded to adopt it: Waar 
1854. 


Beeves.......- wratan $7,306,170 
Cows and Calves..... . 1,864,074 
Sheep and Lambs.... 2,213,790 


$11,387,034 
9,245,965 
Increase.... .....$2,072,069 

These figures show at a glance the magnitude of the 
cattle trade of this City. If we include the occasional 
sales at the docks, of which no authentic record can be 
kept, itis probable that the aggregate value of cattle sold 
for the year does not fall short of ELEVEN AND A HALF 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

The bulk of the cattle brought to the city for sale are 
consumed here, but a large and lucrative business is done 
by the packers for shipment. Frequent shipments of live 
cattle are made to Bermuda, on British government ac- 
count. 

In closing, due acknowledgment ought to be made to 
Messrs. Allerton, Chamberlain, and Browning, for the 
facilities afforded our Reporter, during the past year. 


i : 

335,243 
2,151,662 
$9,255,965 








PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, &c¢., &¢ 
Ashes— ° 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853.........6.5... P 1008. — —@ 7 — 
Poari, let eoxt, 1008 2. io... ae tru B 7 W@— — 
Beeswax— 
American Yellow.......... . .....2.6045 — 2@— 30 
es— . 
American, Gray and White..... — 4 @—50 
Flour and Meal— 
State, common brands................... 8 37-@ 8 62: 
State, straight brands..............+-.... 8 50 _ 
State, favorite brands..............-... 912 @— — 
Western, mixed do..........-.....0+--0. 8 123@— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 923 @ 9 3% 
Michigan, fancy brands..............-++- 9 50 _ 
Ohio, common to good brands........... 9 124@ 9 37% 
Ohio, fancy brands.........-....-.020-05 —— @ 9 62 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @10 2% 
Genesee, fancy brands...-..........-.+, 50 @ 9 75 
Genesee, extra brands.........-....++0+ 10 62@11 50 
Canada, (in bond,) .......-....ee se ceeeee — @8%5 
Brew y Wine «000i. sav. casey bap abergo sae 9— @— — 
Gec#rgergans: 22S IEE eI Fe 9— @9%5 
Peterabpre City... i020 fens et 925 @— — 
Richinond Country... ........- 00-06 -s08 —-—@9% 
AlomARVIO 6i55'6in Bes ones seus ev ann ee —— @9% 
Baltimore, Howard-Street......... ..... —— @9% 
Bye BlOGL, oii «:sii0--'ccaihic Geb ages o~d'xsme 675 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey..............0.+ sees @— — 
Corn Meal, Brand: nee Sie eye ee ies 15 @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ P punch.— — @19 95 
Grain— 
Wheat, White Genesee......... ® bush. 2 45 @ 2.48 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, .......... —— @200 
Wheat, Southern, White................. 195 @2— 
Wheat, Ohio, White..........6....-.e00e —-— @— — 
Wheat, Michigan, White..... oi S.5 0 de 222 @ 2 32 
Wheat, Western and Mixed............. 1 80 @ 2 — 
Rye, Northetn.... 2.5. 006é00 0. eels 1 42 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow...........+.5.s+e05 97 @— 99 
Corn, Round White...............e00068 —— @— % 
Corn, Southern White.................. — — @— % 
Corn, Southern Yellow...............-++ — 9% @— %5 
Corn, Southern Mixed................+. — — @ — 
Corn, Western Mixed................-. — 97 @—98 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...-.. ——— QD — 
Barley. cs 5.5 SS at A 13 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal...........- — 55 @— 57 
- Oats, New-Jersey..... ..— 48 @— 52 
Oats, VORBIOTD odie agar: sne-hhns neces — 55 @— 57 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. # bush. 2 12 @— — 
Proviai 
Beef, Mess, Country, ............ ® bbl. 9— @li — 
Beek, Mess, City. ...00-s ncosepveress tag cas 10 — @— — 
Beef, Mess, extra...... 52... ceseeeeeceee 16 — @— — 
Beef, Prime, Country, .......-.....-...— —@i— 
Beef, Prime, City... ... 10.0... dees ees —— @— — 
Beef, Prime Mess.......-..-..++++ # tce.23 — @4 — 
GEN, UUM Ss oso noc uo ky ants ep smns ened 12 3 @— — 
Pork, Clots x5 aise ss + Ge Fs octane ceed 14 — @— — 
ork, Prime Mess........../..-++2s ee @— — 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels. ..--.. P b.— 10 @— — 
Wams, Pickled: : ..55 5. 6... GF AB.» —— _ 
Shoulders, Pickled ..................0... —-— — 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @— — 
Best Smokes. pra es 4. Ph — - _~ 
utter, Orange County.............++-+- — — 
Cheese, fairto prime...........-.-++++++ — 93@— 104 











—@— 88 
eer dav vicssaes Lapviethgeekeesss 22s 20 
@a~— — 
— 12 @— 18 
@— 20 
@— 45 
a 0 
Florida W: | MOPS PR ae ee _ 
Connecticut, seed TAM cose vs codian eee — 6@—15 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef.......:..... .. -— @ -- 
Wool— 
American, Saxony Fleece........... # b.— 38 o-@ 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 
American, } and # Merino... ...... ....-. — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and + Merino.........: — 25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country..........+-+0+ — 30 @— 32 
No. 1, Pulled, Country. .......eeeceee eens —% @— 8 
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invariably cash before insertion) : 








Ten pO ny for each The National Poultry Society, for the improvement of Domestic 
ts one month one-fourth less. Poultry, will hold its SECOND ANNUAL FAIR at tbe 
ts three months one-third less. MERICAN MUSEUM 
“words make a line. : || Inthe City of New-York, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesda 
Notlverticement counted at lessthan ten lines. H Y © @hureday, ¥riday and Saturday, 4 
" J SEU See 3x. ye | -_ ay and -_, ow A ls 
will include the e ition of fowls, pea-fowls, 
AMERICAN H ERD BOOK. ducks, » Swans. fancy pigeons, gold and silver pheasants 
a will also be offered for the best specimens of 
rabbits an r. 


CIRCULAR. - 


ea 
EAR SIR: During the past year | have been in- 
uired of, by several Short Horn cattle breeders, 
honk intended toissue a second volume of the American 
erd Book. .My reply has been, “Not until the Short 

‘orn breedefs would come forward in sufficient number 
to patronize the work, by furnishing the rees of their 
stock, and to buy the book to an extent ent to war- 
rant the expense of its publication.” The first volume of 
the American Herd Book, which I published in 1846, is 
still indebted to me in the cost of the book itself, throwing 
in the time and labor I spent upon it. ) of 

“ National Cattle Show,” held at Springfield, Ohio, 
feat reeders were assembled, from 
Stat Canadas. The oy of a contin- 
nance of the publication of an American Herd Book was fully 
by them. It was that, with so large a number 
of Short Horn cattle as are now owned and bred in the United 
the Canadas, a Herd Book, devoted to the registry of 
AMERICAN Cattle, was imperatively demanded. The expense 
snd trouble of transmitting their sto England, and the 
urchase of the voluminous English Herd Book, now costing at 
t one hundred dollurs, is no longer necessary ; and that as 
the breeding of pure Short Horn Blood must depend much upon 
having a domestic record at hand, when the requisite informa- 
tion can be obtained. and thut of a reliable character, a Herd 
Book is indispensable. é 
In pursuance of the unanimous request of the gentlemen en- 
in breeding Short Horns, above alluded to, together with 
many individual solicitations, which I have received from other 
breeders during the past year, I have concluded to issue this, my 
Prospectus, for a second volume of “‘ The American Herd Book,” 
and to request you, if you feel an interest in the work, to inform 
me at your earliest convenience, whether you will aid inits pub- 
lication pontiog © record of your animals for registry, and to 
designate the number of volumes of the book you will take. The 
size of the work will, of course, depend upon the number of ani- 
mals registered, which, if this oppurtunity is embraced by the 
breeders generally, will be several hundred pages octavo, and 
jlustrateu with portraits of such animals, properly engraved, as 
the owners may be desirous to have inserted, they furnishing the 
euts for the purpose. , ea 

‘T shall also give an account ofall the recent importations into 
Whe Uni ed States. A copy of the Catalogue of each separate 
herd will be given, whenever they can be obtained, together 
with the account of their sales, the prices at which they were 
sold; haser’s names. . in short, every matter of interest 
im relation to them, so far as it can be obtained, will be —. 

All Ts relative to such information will be t. wily Tes 
esived, sent to my Post-Office address at BLACK Kock, N. Y. 

As it Y —— <h to work by <a — —- —_ 

um will oblige me by replying immediately, . rmin, 
Siaher Fou will tae er cattle wena fy and if so, what the 

bable number will be, and the number of volumes you will 

ke. The »ecording-fee for EACH animal will be fifty cents; 

ok five dollars. The recording fees will be 

expected to be remitted in advance, when the pedigrees of the 
forwarded, and the book paid for on delivery. 

If, by any casualty, the book should not be issued, the ad- 
vance money will be poometly refunded. ' ; 
ens ple cea baad peer confenient” that ay 

6 to this ma: as prompt as convenient, . 
know — § allbe justehed in undertaking the work ; if so, 
I will give you notice of the fact as early as the first of Februa- 
ry. 1855, on receiving which, your pedigrees and insertion-fees 
will be required to be sent immediately. 

Very Respectfully yours, 
LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, Black Rock Post-Oftice, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1854. 

P. S.—As I can not be presumed to know thoname andaddrees 
of every Short Horn breeder in the country, you will oblige me 
by sending one of these Circulars to every breeder with whom 
you are acquainted, or to whom you have sold “Herd Book” 

i , and give me a list of others, that I may send them a 
¢ircular, so asto give as extensive information as ——_ on 
the subject. a . FLA. 


(PF Agricultural papers throughout the United States giving 
the above Circular one or more conspicuous insertions, shall 
entitled to receive a copy of the Herd Book when issued. __ Aside 
from this, they will confer a fayor on their several subscribers in 
thus giving them notice. 69—71n1140 


MP HE AMERICAN PICK. 
(IVTH VOLUME, 1855.) ‘ 
This Illustrated Comic Weekly, published in the City of New- 
York, every Saturday, is about to commence its fourth year. It 
has become a favorite paper throughout the United States. Be- 
sides its Designs by the frst artists, 1t contains witty Editorials 
of character, and will carry cheerfulness to the gloomiest fire- 
side. Its variety renders it a favorite in ae ee 4 : 
@It contains,each week, a large quantity of Tales, Stories, An- 
Z , Scenes and witticisms. The “‘ Recollections of John Cc. 
Calhoun, by his Private Secretary,” will be continued in the 
PICK until finished, and then a copy will be sent free to te | 
subscriber whose name shall be upon our mail book. Eac 
yearly subscriber to the PICK will receive the Couble-sized Pic- 
torial sheets for the Fourth of July and Christmas, without 
charge. Each of these Pictorial sheets contains over 
200 SPENDID DESIGNS. 
The subscription que to the PICK is $1, cash in advance 
3 i: 





Six copies for $5. rteen copies for $10. 
Letters must be addressed to ? 
P JOSEPH A. SCOVILLE, Proprietor, 
~63u1147 No. 26 Ann-st., New-York. 





GRICULTURAL CHEMISTY.—A 
Course of Lectures for young farmers and others, com- 
mencing JANUARY 22, 1855, and continuing one month. 
Practical instruction in analysis will occupy the remainder of 
each day. Analyses of all kinds made and processes taught 
th uit the year. Address Prof. JOHN A. PORTER, 
68-7in1145 Yale College, New-Haven, Conn. 


D&.cLovGH’s COLUMBIAN PILLS, 
freshest aad purest Game Bulsama, and vegetable exracte: 
family 





the 
and for all the purposes of a purgative end a le Pil 
a t sheet be found. : aed = aati to pa tire 
cases, and shou every family. 
a note for five mills on ech "hee, signed b Ww. 
NNE, Pittsfield, Mass. Sold by all ists.—C. ed Ring, 
A. B. & D. Sands,and C. VClickenor & Co., Agents, New York; 
t & Sons, Philadelptie, J. W ht & Co., New Or- 
; Little & Franci 





|| @EConD GRAND NATIONAL POUL- 
E HOW. 


AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST. 


TRY SHOW. ; 
NEARLY $500 CASH PREMIUMS. 


The Frst Annual Show of the Society (which was held in Feb- 
ruary last, in Barnum’s American Museum) presented a truly 
surpassing collection of rare and valuable Poultry, and not only 
attracted toan extraordinary extent the public attention, but 
thousands of gratified visitors of all classes, from all sections of 


our country. 

Flatteriag as was this success, the Managers are determined 
to make the SECOND ANN UAL SHOW a still more attract- 
ive illustration of the vital pu of the Society to render uni- 
versally popular a pursuit hitherto limited to the sympathy of a 
few urs; and thus age every possible improvement 
in a branch of. American Industry so intimately ted with 
our ideas of domestic enjoyment. 

The Managers, therefore, will make NO CHARGE WHAT- 
EVER TO MPETITORS FOR THE PRIVILEGE OF, 
EXHIBITING THEIR SPECIMENS. : 
Ly amma be admitted FREE at all times during the Ex- 

ition. t 

Food and water will be provided by the Society for all fowls 
on exhibition, and proper persons will be appointed to regularly 
ay and provide for them, without expense or inconvenience to 

e owner. 

Fowls intended for exhibition povy be sent any time after the 
1th of January, 1855, and they will be takencare of by the Man- 
agers, free of expense to the owners. They should be directed 
to the “ Poultry Committee, at the American Museum, New- 
York.” All specimens should arrive on or before the 16th Jan’y. 

In awarding prizes, the judges will take into consideration : 
Ist. —— of Blood; 2d, Points of Form; 3d, Size; 4th, Beauty 


of Plumage. 
The Rajiroads egpneraliy, as well as other public conveyances, 
will, it is believed, transport Fowls to and from the Exhibition 
FREE. Fowls thus transported gratis are at the risk of their 
respective owners. 

REGULATIONS. 

Every coop is to be marked with the true name of the 
Fowls exhibited ; and, when they are for sale, the price 
asked is to be legibly marked thereon. Y's. 

xhibitors are expected to have their fowls exhibited in 

neat and tasteful coops, as small as convenient ; and, for 
the sake of uniformity, it is recommended that they be 
made of one-half inch stuff, and be 36 inches in length, 28 
inches high, and 24 inches deep, with wire fronts. This 
rule, however, is not compulsory. : 
_ Each exhibitor is expected to furnish, in writingg, all 
interesting information regarding the name, parentage, 
age, or importation of the fowls exhibited by him, the man- 
ner in which they have been fed, with an account of their 
roduction, &c. Any person who shall willfully render a 

se statement, in regard to the fowls exhibited by him, 
will forfeit ali claims to premiums. It is not desirable 
that more than four specimens of any one breed or variety 
of Gallinaceous Fowls be exhibited in one coop. 
No poultry of acommon kind will be received by the 
Committee, and no exhibitor will be allowed to remove 
his contributions from the Show Rooms until the close of 
the exhibition, without the joint permission of the Presi- 
dent of the Society and the Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. 
Any person may become a member of the Society by 
subscribing his name to the List of Members, and paying 
into the Treasury the sum of $3. Membership entitles 
the possessor to admission for himself and family at all 
times during the exhibition. 
The list of Judges will be called at 12 o’clock, M., on 
Tuesday, the 16th January, and they will immediatel 
thereafter enter upon their examinations. At 10 o’cloc 
on Thursday morning, the awards will be announced. 

On Friday morning at 10 o’clock, an sprropriate Ad- 
dress will be delivered, and a CONVERSATIONAL 
MEETING held in the Lecture Room of the Museum, 
in which it is hoped that all interested in the subject will 
join. 

Tne most extensive arrangements will be made for ex- 
hibiting all the specimens of the Poultry in the FIVE 
SPACIOUS HALLS OF THE MUSEUM, and NO EX- 
TRA CHARGE WHATEVER will be made. 

Admission to the National Poultry Show, including also 
all the usual attractions of the Museum and the Lecture 
Room, will b ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Chil- 
4 under ten, half price. Open from 7 A. M. until 10 











Persons to whom large Premiums are awarded can 
have all or any portion of the value in Silver Plate, appro- 
priately inscribed, if preferred. Premiums not called for 
before the 15th of March will be considered donated to 
the Society. P. T. BARNUM, 

66-70n1144.] President ofthe National Poultry Society. 


MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 
SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent State Fair held in the City of New-York. 

.. Prince Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; intemper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily managed. He is an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not row be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
need of his services. 

Under these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may be seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck we 3 Address a yal 


or by letter, 
60-tf . Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 
HE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL FER- 


tilizers.—It is well known and now universally con- 
ceded, that for the greater number of crops the most valu- 
able element in all kinds of organic and artificial fertilizers 
is the ammonia contained in them. The subscriber has, 
on this account, ‘undertaken extensive arrangements for 
manufacturing subjects of amonia from the gas works in 
and. about New-York city. The greater part of this is 
used in preparing his Super PosPHaTE oF Limk, but he 
can also supply to such as require it, a few tons weight 
of the pure crystalized sulphate of amonia which will be 
furnished packed in quantities to suit purchasers at $6 50 
per hundred Ibs. All orders Ra wi 








extensive bee tb or ig 


MHE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
ESTABLISHED AUGUST Ath, 1621. 
rae Weekly Edition between 80,000 and 90,000. 
ong period of over Thirty-three years, during which the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST hae been established and its 
imme on, are guarantees who ma 
subscribe toit that they will recefve a full return for their 
as we tract will be thought weathog he hiee nice te 
t 0 « 
Post. POSITIVE ARRANGEMENTS siresdy have. been 
made for contributions from the gifted pens of — 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH, GRACE GREENWOOD, 
MRS. DENISON, MARY IRVING, 
ELIZA L. SPROAT, MRS. CARLEN, 


FANNY. FERN, and A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 
(whose name by request is withheld.) 


In the first paper of Jan next we desi i he 
fillowing Nevelet: lig de 
SIX WEEKS OF COURTSHIP. 

By Mrs. Emilie F. Carlen, Author of “One Year of Wed- 
lock,” &c., &c. 

We parpese Sliowing thie with an.Original Novelet—designed 
to illustrate, inciden’ , the great evils of intemperance—en- 
titled THE FALLS OE fue WYALUSIN G. 

By a new and distinguished Contributor. 
We have also made arrangements for Two Stories, to be entitle: 


THE ONEIDA SISTERS, and THE NABOB'S WILL. 
By Grace Greenwood, Author of “Greenwood 
Leaves,” “ Haps and Mishaps,” &c. 

Also, the following additional contributions : 
NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES. 
By Fanny Fern, Author of ‘ Fern Leaves,” &c. 
MARK THE SEXTON. 
A Novelet, by Mrs. Denison, Author of the “Step-mother,”’ 
“ Home Pictures,” &c. 
NANCY SELWYN, or the Cloud witha Silver Lining. 
A Novelet, by Mary Irving. 
And last, but by no means least—from the fasoinating. and 
powerful pen of the Post’s own exclusive contributor— 
VIVIA, a Story of Life’s Mystery. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, Author of *‘ Miriam,” 
“ The Lost Heiress,” &c., &c. 
addition to the above proud array of contributions, we shall 
to keep up our usual variety of Original Sketches and 
Pictures of Fife in our own ind Foreign Lands, Choice 
m all sources, wings, Agricultural Articles. 
Humorous Anecdotes, View of the Produce and 
Bank Note List,. Editorials, «c., &c.—our object 
[3 gee Record, as far as our limits will admit, 
or, 


on the Post to any part of the United States, paid 
quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where it is received, 
is only 26 cents a year. 


TERMS.—Single copy, $2 a year. 









4Copies, -_--: =. =: © =« -» - 5.00 a year. 
8 “ (And one to getter up of Club,) - #00 “ 

13 “ t ‘ ‘ “ = - 15.00 “ 

20 “ “ “ “ “ “ i s 20.00 % 


The money must always be sent in advance. Address, al- 
ways post-paid, DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 66 South Third-st., Philadelphia. 
SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis to any one, when request- 
ed. onli) 





NDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, AT 
ANGERS, FRANCE.—Mr. Leroy begs to inform his nu- 
merous friends that he is now Bos ai to execute all orders 
for TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, STOCKS, &c., en- 
ea his care. eae a 

is Trees, etc., are ve e this year, and his collection ver 
complete. Orders should be sent at once, so as to secure the 
different kinds. The best care will be given to all orders, as 
usual. The Angers Quince Stocks have not succeeded well this 
year, and are scarce and high. 
Orders should be, as usual, addressed to our agent in New- 
York, Mr. EDWARD BOSSANGE, No. 138 Pear]-st., who will 
give all the information desired, and mail, on application, free of 
charge, a detailed copy of my catalogue, with prices, in dollars 
and cents. 60—72 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & 


CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer“for sale their usual 
assortment, with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit 
Trees, for the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
for the Grapery, und Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. 
Catalogues can be obtained at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants mclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


FRASPBERRY PLANTS, of the PURE 
RED ANTWERP stock, for sale in quantities to suit 
urchasers. The Plants are all warranted, and in a thrifty con- 
ition, and will be delivered in New-York for $50 3 thousand. 
VALENTINE H. HALLOCK 
RS Poughkeepsie, N. N. 
P. S.—Orders by mail will be oe ag attended to, and no 
charge made for package. Orders to R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 
Water-st., N. ¥., will receive prompt attention. 60—tf 


MULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States ; 16 hands and over in height, and well proportioned. ¢ 
Mules are almost the only working animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, wheresevere work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction’ among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier, than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more ; live twice as long, and eat less; and the 
only dressing or currying they need, is a soft place to roll,on 
They are gentle, tractable, and easily managed ; nd nobody wh 
has ever tried them will ever give them wu for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
Jamesburg, New-Jersey. 
Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head,24th-st., N.Y. [59 


SUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best: varieties of improved Seed Wheat ; 
amas which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 


st For sale b 
ees RL ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


O HORTICULTURISTS.—A _ person 
who has been engaged. in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will sho e disengaged, an esires a situation an 
r ection with a Horticultural or 
cultural Periodical. Wan ‘give ‘satisfactory reference as to 
os ay a a 8., Kingsessing, P.O., Philadelphia Co., Pa. 

~ Refer 
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cw. , Philade}, 
jeans; Weeks & Potter, Boston ; e ‘ole, San isco, 
California. 68-71n1148 


ly filled. 
66—78n 1142, 6, B, DE BURG, Williamsburg, N. Y, - 





_ B, Allen, fice of the American A; a 
























PPRAPABPALA DDD APA PAI IOOOOOnmnmmn_onenin 
Asric ULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 


2 segronged offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 

ments:. .. « “ae ‘ 

AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 
as well as Wheat, Rye, &c. 
RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 
ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 

patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 

improv: ts. 

QMvuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON. PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
ferme; Combining improvements which make them by far the 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


‘ orery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


GRAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST IRON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 
PILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizés. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


kinds, made expressly for the California and Oregon 
markets. 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


PPPHRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 
= combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to’ 
eight horses to drive them, with:cerresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 124, 
DA 4 15,18, 18%, 19, 19%, 20, Al, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
L DCB cm A, large variety of patterns, 
Doubles, Sub so Lek Gotten Suranatpones ee 


CtARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every pages or Machine re- 
1 Gited ona PLANTATION, FA + or GARDEN. I would 
eal] attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for eutting and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
a a OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 





Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 

Spades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
tivators, 5: pa or Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, arden Engi 


nes. 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field. Rollers, Mow- 

ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 

Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn‘and Cob Crushers, Weath- 

os Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests. 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, eS, Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, __Helting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 

scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 

Spurrey. : 

Red and White Clover. 

Lucerne, 

Saintfoin. 

Alyske Clover. 

Sweet-scented Clover. 

Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, in¢luding 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 


jarley. 
Buckwheat. ; h 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of Ly Meta 2 
Spring and Winter Fetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
meine, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


rw ho Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
ny Bc. 


Q(ENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

BERY.—Orders received for all the.native Forest Trees 

Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become-acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





FoR SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 
WALK NURSERY, a fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 


i \\ f 


This superiority consists : 


ous. objection to Mo’ 


hoes to the horses. 


ALLEN’S PATENT MOWER, 


THE MOST PERFECI MACHINE YET, INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


hee farmers for two seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 
















Ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or standing, and Salt Meadows as wellas upland. 

2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its rasp patent, it does not clog even in the fin . ; 

3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal shafts and justly balanced, enables the mower to run perfectly true. in a straight or 
curved line, and with one-third less draught than any other yet made. It also runs with much less noise, and with no' jerking 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. The knifecan be taken off or put on ina t, 
without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


est grass. 


achines. , 
. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with suffi¢ient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not over twoand a 
half to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which is very dis- 


th. A smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which.runs parallel with the driving-wheel. This 
the machine when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field-or along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 


wheels. Z 
6ti® A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st.. New-York. 





a eS 





or Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 





TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 
MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and yet a Machine, furnish convincing panes of practi- 
cal worth. THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nearly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres. 
proves it not only strong and serviceable, but also simple an 
cosily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
hand in binding. 
T Is WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
aes: mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30. 

Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Bar, $5, for cashin 

vance, or on. delivery. Price of Mower, ges ‘ 

Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 

well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 
AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 

there are none. . 8S. WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. (67-88 


PAIR OF FINE COACH HORSES for 
SALE —Sixteen hands high, long tails; one six, the other 
seven years old; color gray. ese horses are warranted kind, 
sound, strong, and enduring. They are offered for sale for no 
fault, but simply for not wanting their use the ensuing winter. 
They can be for $350, which is very cheap for them. Such 
horses are oftener sold at $500 or $600 in this city. Apply to 
60-tf F. WOODFORD, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


ALUABLE REAL ESTATE for SALE 
AT A BARGAIN.—The subscriber offers for SALE, at a 
reat BARGAIN, and in lots to suit purchasers, several hun- 
red acres of LAND, situated in one body within four anda 
half miles of Sunderland Depot, 47 miles from Troy, on the Troy 
and Boston Railroad. On the premises are a comfortable Dwel- 
ling House ; a large Barn and Shed ; Sixty Acres of MEADOW, 
and about One Hundred and Ninety Acres of Pasture Land. 
The most of the remainder is heavily Wooded, containing im- 
mense quantities of valuable Timber, with an easily accessible 
Saw-mill near at hand, so that there is a fine opportunity for 
mem for > Cg timberfor market. The greater portion of 
the land is tillable. Also, joining the above, about Fift 
acres, containing a Mill Seat. This lies in Sandgate, Vermont. 
For further informaticn address . R. GE 
Shushan Post-office, N. ¥. 








W ACHUSETT GARDEN. AND NUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., ANTHONY..& :-McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to: their extensive stock of 
Frnit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American ~ 
and Chinese Arbor Vite 
Cryptomeria Japonica, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., 
An extensive assortment 
Apple, Pear, Plum, 
herry, Peach, 
and Apricot 


Trees. 
The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pearand Portu 
gal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are propag: and grown by our- 


selves, and 
; WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. ; 

The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the — our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, Vigor of growth, 

c., &c. 

They are all free from that destructive malady, 

THE PEAR BLIGHT, 

which has never existed in this localit: 


Prices low, and a liberal discount tothe trade. ; 
New-Bedford, 1854. 17-68 


Rie Pores 
8 -—The Endless or eared for one 





of our own Manufacture, both single and double. ed, for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for li ss in 
i -_ They are univer- 


. The horses. These are 
compact wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3. Bady’s Cire Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. ‘ 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. — 
THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing clean wit ove rapidity, without breakin hag grain. 
One-Horse, Undershot........- .-+.e+% 25 
Two-Horse, 0. vied ee FAAP Oe $30 to $35 
One-Horse, Overshot ..... Ode! dacs eas $28 | 
o-Horse, “Saree at ee aig ee $33 to $38 
Separator, which greatly facilitates cont the : 
in and preparing it for the fanning- ...$ 7to $10 
the above-named machines are guaranteed the best in the 
United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 








ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H, BUCK 
& CQ.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be 1ound in the country; comprising complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doots, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 


TRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description ofthe different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





chines of ba 9 merit, such as for single and double T ng, 
capable‘of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine. with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the t 
and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all povverms. 
ARTIN BUCK, 


F. A. CUSHMAN, 
WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTS--R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck, 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine shop 51 Broad- st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
peppand & Wilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 
ace. 








K ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano. 
Poudrette Plaster, and oupee Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. RL. A LEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





Lawton) Blackberry Plants, at-¢6 ; it 
fruited variety, at $3 per dozen save * apa Bn fiw Meg hae 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 





wery Raspberry, JEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
S176 <0" = Mouth Norwalk, Conn. 


Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, 
ee No '54 Wall-st., Now-York 





CSHINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from China—very fine of their kind 
B. & C. S. HAINES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 


/EACH TREES.—The subscriber offers 

for sale, from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Shrews- 
bury, N. J., Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Orders for 
the same by mail to be directed ‘to them at Red Bank, Mon- 
mouth County, N.J. [53-69]. ASHER HANCE & SON. 


ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
of pure bred Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fowls, Se- 
bright, Black African, Antwery, and thes 3 Ss. 
Re 


64-tf  New-Jersey 
PERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store, 
R. L. ALLEN; 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 
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Ant and Lady-bug (Poetry)..................000 968 


Burglars, How to impede the progress of.........:. +2267 
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IRR ne oo soos cave sect gncs pusapoocseee 268 
Theology in a Nutshell............-.ecee.seeeeccceees 266 
Trees, Girdled, How to preserve....... . .. .........263 
| AG CA See eee oe 265 
Turkeys, Origin of eating............-... CS 267 
Turnips and Ruta Bagas, &C............-...eesees eee 259 
SEE bio 258 Sdutak Ss. som hasecindenh ewes: peas 261 
Py i BES: oS, BOSS ae Set oe 264 
WOOF TONE, TRS PAM . «0. oiescinicvcwees wi scccncenccsese 264 


p  ———— ___________ 
Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


WHEN sending a es always state what num- 
ber it shall commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes, $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. 

Volumes XI & XII $1 50 each. 


Prepared covers for the vols. XI, XII & XIII are ready, 
and can be had for 25 centseach. Theycan not be sent 
through mail without danger of being spoiled. 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no soy 0 will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 


Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate-part of the letter trom commu- 
nications for the paper, so that they may be separated. 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled up with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairs of the paper, When practical, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by any 
of our subscribers. 


Paper is cheap, so is postage, and we earnestly request 
correspondents to write only on one side of the sheet ; 
and further, that they will place their lines as widely 
apart as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
ter, we can always have room between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 


is no higher paid at the office of delivery than if paid 

at the ohice where mailed,and as the “* ions ” at the New 

York Post-office preclude us from paying by the quarter or year, 

pt —— ee to a geo for the pre- . mt 

of postage, for we can not at Oo paying postage -two 
imes a year for each subscriber. 


When money is Ee at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is receiv 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can oa with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of Senha, 

a half yout volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 








Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals. 





_Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in connection with the American Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following : 

Th iculturist will be furnished 


» Littel’s Living A Le ae Po 
National ‘Maga ine us “ 


© American A 
with Harper’s Magazine, oneyearfor- - - $400 
Putnam’s = Ook. So ee 
“* Knickerbocker > 6 nate pat os ee 
“* American Medical Monthly - - 400 
* Eclectic = a %. e-ge —2, 00 
- 650 
- 350 
- 850 


agaz' 
Dickens’s Household Words “ 
Address 


Co., 


AMBRIOAN AGRIOULTURIST, 









PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
ee 
THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Pertodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. f ; 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
eer. on px Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 








CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as.the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 
The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal dnd ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEn—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Attren, an” eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parvez, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 
The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two aND A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which.will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


To single Subscribers..........-.eeceeccescreces soveeeeess $2 00 a YEAR, $2 00 
“ Clubsof3 do. ...... SD Ape ee Pe rte Soveccodece ROIS 5 00 
“ ie doh, She PO CER LEE SY ae ST PeET TIE PEery Peer - 160 he 8 00 
of ROBO. ree dee dain ce Waele *005),5'p's meccscosee  AcUe sy 15 00 
" 6. SD MO. SESS pian es Shs boys 6< sp tee Shs ecccccee 1 25 rd 25 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American; Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are,paid, 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. j 
= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise: 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 





ALLEN & 
189 Water st., New-York. 
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ALLEN & CQ,, No, 189 Wajer-st,, NewYork, 

















